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THE PROBLEM OF THE TRAINING OF A 
DEAF CHILD AS VIEWED BY A 
MOTHER.—I. 


Study the Child’s Disposition 


Having a child who is deaf from birth, and also 
having chosen to mingle with other deaf persons 
for their general benefit and improvement, I feel my 
experience may be of interest and value to others 
who have a like problem to face. The education 
and training of a deaf child comprise a hardship, 
such as the inexperienced cannot appreciate. The 
general rules and methods of rearing a normal child 
are altogether inadequate to apply to one devoid of 
hearing. My son, the oldest of three children, is 
now in the twenties, and is a fine, able-bodied man 
with keen powers of perception and a bright, normal 
mind. He is already, at this early age, self-support- 
ing and self-reliant, can converse fluently (although 
his speech is more labored than that of a hearing 
person), and reads the lips well. He travels con- 
siderably by himself, and understands and is under- 
stood wherever he goes. I am stating these facts 
as a preliminary, to show that, in the case of my own 
child, my theories worked out satisfactorily. 
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When we first awoke to the reality that our boy 
could not hear, and probably never would, it was a 
terrible and staggering blow. The only cause to 
which it could be ascribed was an accident of birth. 
No hereditary tendency could be found in either par- 
ent’s family, tracing the lineage back through sev- 
eral generations. The fact confronted us, and we, 
the parents, who had looked forward to the advent 
of this our first baby as one of the greatest joys 
and blessings that could be vouchsafed us, had to 
force our minds to grasp this awful situation. To 
sit and wring my hands in agony may have been 
the first emotion with which I met this great sorrow. 
But I pulled myself together and applied my whole 
thought to the working out of the great duty that 
had fallen to my lot. I always have argued: ‘‘ There 
is no task so great that we cannot do it, if we make 
up our minds we must and will; there is no such 
word as fail.’’ I also believe that whatever is, is 
for some purpose, and I put my shoulder to the wheel 
to find out what that purpose was. I also decided 
I could and would adapt myself to conditions and 
learn how to cope with them. 

It was not until he was past his second birthday 
that we felt sure there was absolutely no hearing. 
One specialist after another gave us some hope that 
it might be tardy development, but, as weeks went 
by and we saw no change, we came to the conclu- 
sion that no sound penetrated except when accom- 
panied by very strong vibrations. When we had 
workmen in the house, the hammering attracted 
him; sometimes clapping of the hands would cause 
him to turn; and loud thunder always impressed 
him. The last named had a strange fascination 
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over him, while électricity in the atmosphere affect- 
ed his nervous system very decidedly. I speak of 
this to show how necessary it is to study a child’s 
temperament, in order to know when to punish or 
how to correct. Even as a baby, he would become 
restless and cross before an approaching storm. 
It was only after repeated instances that I connected 
the two, and when I did arrive at the conclusion 
that his irritability and contrariness were due to 
the nervous effect the weather conditions had on 
him, instead of trying to make him do something he 
did not want to, I took him on my lap and by show- 
ing him pictures or helping him build houses with his 
blocks I soothed and calmed him. On one occasion 
before I understood, I whipped him for doing 
something naughty, and as a result he became 
obstinate. He lay down on the floor and began to 
kick, and the more I punished the worse he became. 
At last, physically tired and mentally incapable of 
knowing what to do, I went to my own room and 
indulged in a good ery. I ignored him—let him fight 
it out until he was exhausted; and when the storm 
was over, the atmosphere had also cleared within 
our house. These spells of contrariness frequently 
lasted several days; invariably I could trace them 
to electricity in the air. 

Once I mentioned these fits of temper, as I then 
thought they were, to an eminent specialist, and he 
told me that violent tempers were always character- 
istic of the deaf, and that I would find the older my 
son grew, the worse would his temper develop. 
This caused me much uneasiness, because to my mind 
nothing is worse than an ungovernable temper. Let 
me say right here: that doctor may have special- 
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ized on the ear and hearing, but he certainly did 
not know much about the deaf. He advised an 
operation on the brain, so dangerous that the least 
tremor of the hand would have produced idiocy. 
He had little hope of making him hear, but simply 
wanted to prevent him from developing into a 
‘vicious, impossible being.’’ Thank God, I did not 
heed this advice, for, in spite of his prophecies, my 
son has matured into the sweetest-tempered person 
one could wish to meet. He is known and loved for 
his mild manners and gentlemanly ways. He is not 
an exception either, for I know many so-called 
deaf-mutes who are genial and considerate and very 
easily guided. It is the individual we must con- 
sider, and not speak of them as a class. Naturally, 
if a mother does not understand how to train her 
child and does not study what is best for that par- 
ticular temperament, she will arouse a perversity 
which might be put down as temper. We must 
study the individuality of every child, whether deaf 
or hearing, and realize that what works beautifully 
as a corrective with one may have just the opposite 
effect on another. 

Amongst my acquaintances, I am intimate with 
several sets of twins and in each of these cases I 
find that one requires entirely different treatment 
from the other. In one instance, one twin is demon- 
strative and affectionate by nature, and can be won 
over by an embrace or a gentle word; whereas the 
other is of a retiring, phlegmatic disposition, and 
can only be reached by pretending to give him his 
own way. If this is true of such children, born 
under exactly the same conditions with the same 
pre-natal influences, how much more is it true of 
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children of different parents, brought into the world 
in entirely different environments and subject to 
all kinds of inherited traits of character. It is as 
absurd as it is untrue to make a statement that all 
the deaf are uncontrollable. . 


Make Your Deaf Child Happy 


A mistake frequently made by parents of deaf 
children is that they make them feel, by lack of 
sympathy, that they are not welcome. In some 
cases, these poor, unfortunate babies are actually 
neglected; and why? simply because, through no 
fault of their own, nature has dealt most unkindly 
with them. Is not this punishment sufficient with- 
out making it still harder for them to struggle 
through life? 

From the moment I knew of my boy’s infirmity, 
I resolved to lavish every attention and act of 
love on him. My own interests were to bend to his, 
and henceforth no sacrifice was to be too great to 
make up to him for his irreparable loss. A very 
short time ago, a lady, who is very much interested 
in training the voice and speech of normal people, 
asked to be introduced to my oldest son. She had 
never met any deaf person who had been able to 
speak intelligibly, and she hoped that some of her 
methods might be of help in making the voice more 
musical. I was as eager as she to try the experiment, 
and invited her to spend an evening with us, but 
did not mention to my son that she was coming to 
meet him. We had a delightful evening. George 
felt very much complimented that so much of our 
visitor’s conversation was directed to him. Miss 
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H. was amazed at his readiness in grasping her 
meaning and understanding her explanations, and 
we were all intensely interested. Our boy watched 
(I was going to stay listened) attentively, and then 
told her, ‘‘That is something like the visible speech 
we were taught in school.’’ 

About a week later, I met a friend who was 
intimately acquainted with the same lady. She 
said, ‘‘I heard something which I think will please 
you.’’ Her friend, in telling of her visit to our home, 
had said, ‘‘That boy is a joy to meet, and I never 
spent a more pleasant or more interesting evening.’’ 
She summed up the conversation as follows: ‘‘I 
have learned why he seems so happy and absolutely 
contented. It is because he is made to feel that he 
is the most important member of the family. They 
all converse with him, and find it no effort; and all 
try to outdo one another in making him feel how 
interested they are in the things that interest him. 
They allow him to arrange the details of all he does, 
and thus he has become self-reliant, and uncon- 
scious of his deficiency. In fact, the secret of it 
lies in the beautiful family life in which he has been 
brought up, and the love and the solicitude for his 
happiness which pervade the whole atmosphere of 
his home surroundings.’’ It was good to hear an 
educated person give expression to what has been 
the underlying principle of my life since first I 
discovered I had this problem to solve. Now, when 
I speak of catering to a deaf child’s wishes and 
longings, I do not mean to give him his way in all 
things and so to spoil him. No, I do not believe in 
giving any child license to do things that are wrong, 
and it is absolutely necessary to be firm and keep 
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the upper hand with a child who does not hear. The 
laws of right and wrong apply to him as well as 
to his hearing brothers and sisters, and the same 
punishment and reward should be meted out. A 
deaf child must learn from experience what a hear- 
ing one can be told in a few words. In trying to 
teach him certain things are right and others wrong 
we must exercise clear judgment. Without the use 
of language this is a most difficult thing, and one 
must sometimés resort to very primitive measures. 
For instance, my boy, when still very young, would 
love to go near the light and watch it. I was in 
such constant fear that he might come to some grief, 
that one day I took his little finger and let him touch 
it. Of course, the instant pain produced a scream, 
but it also taught him that to play with it was to 
be avoided. This may seem cruel to some persons, 
but it was most effective, and I had no fear from that 
time on that he would set himself on fire by playing 
with the light. There is a saying that ‘‘ Whoever 
does not hear, must feel’? and this I applied in 
many ways in warning my son against danger. 
Occasionally, in severe cases of wrong-doing, I 
punished him by putting him to bed without his 
supper, but never let him go to sleep hungry, as I 
permitted him to have bread and milk. This was 
punishment indeed; not that he disliked the milk, 
but that he felt the humiliation and disgrace. It 
was only when the punishment fitted the crime 
that this was done; as, for example, one day when my 
opposite neighbor rang my door-bell to say George 
was sitting on the second-story window-sill with 
his feet hanging outside. When I tried to open 
my bed-room door, I found it locked from the inside, 
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and almost every key in the house was tried before 
we finally found one with which we could open the 
door. He was still sitting there in blissful ignorance 
of the wonderful escape he had had. Was there any 
punishment too great to bring the lesson home to 
him that he must never do such a thing again? 

Another time, while I was occupied in my kitchen, 
it suddenly occurred to me how quiet the children 
were upstairs. I thought I had better go up and 
see, feeling there must be something wrong. I 
went to the nursery; they were not there. I called, 
but received no answer. I went through every room 
but could not find them. At last, nonplused, I 
stood and wondered; then I heard a faint sob coming 
from a large third-story closet that was closed. I 
tried to open it, but in vain. He had pushed the 
lock over from the inside, and there the two babies 
were, and not a key in the house to fit. The younger 
child was not more than two years old then, and 
George less than five. One of the neighbors ran 
for a locksmith, who fortunately was located only 
two blocks away, and by the time the door was 
opened the one child was asleep from exhaustion 
and George frightened half to death. In this case 
I felt he had already punished himself sufficiently, 
and his experience was such as to make him never 
want to repeat the experiment. These two instances 
I relate just to show what extremely difficult 
problems the parents of deaf children have to con- 
tend with, and how differently they must be handled 
from the case of a child with whom you can talk and 
argue. 

To a casual observer this child was bad, and many 
a time I was told that I did not know how to bring up 
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children. Once a younger sister said to me in plain 
words that I had much to learn in this respect 
and that I was old enough to know better. Intui- 
tively I knew what she could not comprehend. This 
boy, so full of energy and life, was longing to express 
in action the thoughts that had no other outlet. 
I did not understand him, it is true, nor did any one 
else about him, so he did whatever sight and mind 
suggested without a thought of evil or a wish to be 
naughty. Poor child! he had to do something to 
pass away the time; and he did what lay within his 
reach. To play with the locks of doors was his 
special delight, and, just as in ‘‘Helen’s Babies’’ 
the child took a watch apart to see the wheels go 
round, so he satisfied his unexpressed curiosity 
by locking doors and trying to find out how they 
worked. That he could not hear us call to him to 


open was no mark of badness, but gave me much 
food for thought and sad reflection. 


Show Your Child Sympathy and Love 


Our aim should be to make our deaf children 
happy. Do not neglect them because they are more 
trouble to bring up. They are more trouble, simply 
because we do not understand them, nor they us. 
Parents of deaf children cannot begin too early to 
study the best methods of bringing themselves 
nearer to their afflicted children. After all, these 
children need sympathy and love more than normal 
ones, and they have a right to expect it. When once 
we realize this, we shall have the satisfaction of 
making them happy, useful members of the com- 
munity. 
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One sad case has come under my care—a deaf 
young man, whose parents were not imbued with my 
ideas of what we owe our children. This young 
man has developed into a misanthrope. His parents 
died when he was about twenty-one, leaving him 
nothing on which to anchor his ship of life. He 
came into possession of a little money, and thought 
that was sufficient to live on without working. This 
boy was taught speech and lip-reading and uses 
both fairly well. He can get a position without 
trouble when he tries, but does not stick to it. He 
smokes, drinks, associates with the lowest type 
of people, and, in fact, does everything he ought not 
to do, without actually committing wrong. When- 
ever he comes to the end of his financial resources, 
he comes to me, for, hoping to have a beneficial 
influence over him, I had occasionally helped him 
over several difficulties, and encouraged him to 
come. I had a heart-to-heart talk with him one day, 
telling him that he was on the wrong path to hap- 
piness, and pointed out to him what his present 
mode of life would lead to. He listened, and then 
said: ‘‘My mother never talked to me like that, and I 
did not know all these things. Now it is too late.’’ 
Oh, the pity of it! Here is a young fellow, of fine 
physical build, going to the bad, because his parents 
failed to understand and guide him. He has told 
me several times that life was a burden, and I have 
an idea he will some day take his destiny into his own 
hands, and end it. 

Another case is that of a boy whose parents were 
so unfit to cope with the training of their deaf child 
that they took him to an institution for the deaf and 
then, very conveniently (for them), moved away 
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from the city and left him to the mercy of strangers. 
It happened that the fates befriended this poor boy, 
who proved to be so lovable and good that he won 
the hearts of those under whose care he came and 
grew up to be a fine young fellow with high ideals. 
He has made good, but in this instance the school 
did the parents’ work and did it well. Can we pic- 
ture, though, the hours of loneliness this child en- 
dured and how in the early days he craved for a par- 
ent’s love and sympathy? In summer, when all the 
other pupils went to their homes and families, this 
poor child was placed on a farm to toil. He never 
knew a mother’s welcoming smile or the meaning 
of the word ‘‘home.’’ 

I know of many instances, particularly amongst 
the poorer element of foreign countries, where the 
parents actually neglected their deaf children to 
such an extent that they gave them no education 
whatever. They simply let them grow up like the 
lower animals, feeling that they were no better, 
and thinking they were doing their full duty by 
giving them food and shelter. Being unable to un- 
derstand or communicate with them, they jumped 
at the conclusion that nothing could be done for 
them. Oh, if only such persons could have been 
educated up to the knowledge of training these un- 
fortunate children! 

When I found I had such a duty to perform, I 
looked in vain for information on the subject. No 
one of all my acquaintances seemed able to help me, 
and the experts on the subject were few and far 
between. I came across several who had theories, 
which, when put to the test, were not practical. I 
was told of a woman who had made a study of devel- 
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oping the brain cells in deficient mentality of all 
kinds. I sought her counsel, but after investigating 
her methods thoroughly I found they did absolutely 
no good in cases of total deafness. Another person, 
of whom I heard, was experimenting on rhythmic 
motion to help the brain respond to sound vibration. 
This was brought to my notice more recently, and 
has not yet had sufficient time to be proved a success 
or otherwise. Everything that may do good is surely 
worth trying, and even should it prove of no advan- 
tage it is a step that eventually may lead to some 
results. In this age of inventive genius and wonder- 
ful accomplishments, so much has been achieved 
which formerly seemed impossible that I have hopes 
that some day science will be able to make up for 
nature’s mistakes. Until we have these discoveries, 
however, we must have recourse to common sense 
and sound reasoning. 


How to Teach Simple Words 


Why treat a deaf child differently from a hearing 
one? If we start on the theory of equality and apply 
the same teaching and training to the one that we 
use for the other, the child will surely adapt himself 
and absorb his lessons. A child is a great imitator 
by nature and, even if he does not hear, he will com- 
prehend the things which are constantly being 
shown him. 

This will be made plainer to him if everything 
we try to teach is associated with some object or 
thought. One of the first words we love to teach 
any child is ‘‘mama.’’ Our hearing babies will soon 
catch the sound and repeat it, whereas our little deaf 
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ones, after watching the mouth, will naturally try 
to imitate the facial expression. I used to take my 
baby’s hand and place it on my cheek when saying 
‘‘mama,’’ and then let him feel his own cheek. It 
required perseverance, but was finally successful. 
While saying the word over and over again I would 
each time point to myself, and reward him with a 
hug and kiss. When this much was accomplished 
I took up the word ‘‘papa.’’ He would at first say 
‘‘mama.’’ I had to find out for myself that putting 
the hand on the cheek did not convey the same im- 
pression, but putting a finger on the lips gave an 
excellent idea of the ‘‘p’’ sound. Hence I took the 
baby’s (for he was only a little more than three 
years old at this time) forefinger, held it firmly 
on my lips while saying the word, then placed it on 
his lips and made him watch my mouth, while trying 
to repeat it. The next move, after he had learned to 
articulate it, was to have his father turn around 
and show that he had been called; and it did not 
take many days before our boy knew that ‘‘mama’’ 
meant me, and ‘‘papa’’ meant his father. 

I went very slowly indeed with early train- 
ing in speech and lip-reading, allowing his little 
mind plenty of time to digest the full meaning and 
import of each word. Then I took up words that 
were similar, like ‘‘ba-by,’’ and ‘‘bye-bye,’’ always 
suiting the words to the subject or action. I bought 
picture-books and toys of every description and 
those he loved most were used as instruments of 
learning. In other words, I found it advisable to 
let him select his own lessons, as it is always easier 
to teach such a child what he is interested in rather 
than according to prescribed rules. One of my 
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boy’s special pets was a little stuffed bear. It was 
his companion day and night, always lying next to 
him in his crib. Naturally it came easy for him to 
learn its name, and he used to go about the house 
saying ‘‘bear’’ over and over again, until we would © 
grow tired of hearing it. Of course, I confined my- 
self to the use of very simple words at first, and 
usually selected those that had a rhythmic swing. 
The words ‘‘boy’’ and ‘‘ball’’ came comparatively 
easy, especially when, each time I would say the 
word, I would roll the ball to him. Indeed, one of 
our favorite games was to sit on the floor a little 
distance apart and, as I would say ‘‘Roll ball,”’’ 
suit the action to the word, of course making him 
watch my mouth. After much patience, I had the 
satisfaction of hearing him repeat it. The teaching 
of these words did not advance quite as quickly 
as the reading of the process, but still I felt gratified 
when after several days he had acquired but one 
new word in his vocabulary. 


Teach the Mother how to Teach her Deaf Child 


About this time I heard a great deal of a ‘‘Home,’’ 
located in a suburb of one of our large cities, for 
teaching deaf children before they are of school 
age. This institution was still in the experimental 
stage then, and the idea of it seemed practical. I 
investigated and had finally decided to send our boy 
there, feeling it was for his ultimate good, when 
I was told I could not see him for two years (I think 
this is correct). Imagine parting with a child at 
that tender age, because he happens to be afflicted. 
Doesn’t he need his mother more than any normal 
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child? The horror of it came upon me with such 
force that I almost broke down. My husband said 
he had thought possibly it would be best for the 
future of the child, but he would not inflict so great 
a hardship on me as to permit this separation. The 
baby should remain at home and let the future take 
care of itself. I had some misgivings about the deci- 
sion we came to then, and sometimes wonder, even 
now, whether it was right. Though I know this 
school, under its very able leader, to be excellent in 
its way, and that it has produced some splendid 
examples of girls and boys who read the lips and talk 
intelligibly, I still feel that a helpless infant ought to 
be with its parents and not weaned away from their 
love. Were it not for this one flaw, I should consider 
this school wonderful. I know of many young men 
and women who were pupils there, some of them hav- 
ing afterwards gone to public schools; for some of 
these it surely was a blessing. However, had the 
parents of these same children been able to teach 
them at home, at the early age of from two to six, I 
think it would have been still better. When told that 
my boy would not be allowed to visit me for six 
years, and I could only come to see him once in a 
great while, I asked, ‘‘Why these restrictions?’’ 
The answer was (as nearly as I can remember),‘‘ The 
children get homesick if they see their parents too 
often, and the teachers have much more influence 
over them if they have entire control.’’ They show 
the child pictures of its parents and do not allow 
it to forget them, but isn’t it against all ideas of 
nature? How we pity a helpless orphan who must 
of necessity go to a ‘‘Home’’ in lieu of a parent’s 
care, and here, where both parents are alive and 
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financially able to provide a good home, should we 
voluntarily consign a child to an institution? I say 
again, I am in sympathy with the theories this 
‘‘Home’’ puts into practice, and think that for chil- 
dren with ignorant parents, or without any, or in 
cases where there is great poverty and the parents 
cannot give such a child the care and attention it 
needs, it is a veritable godsend. 

But there ought to be in conjunction with it, or in 
some other institution, a training school for mothers 
of deaf children. There is no reason why these 
ideas could not be carried out by the parents in their 
own home, instead of taking the children away from 
it. How willingly would I have availed myself of 
such an education, had I known where it could be 
acquired, and I know many mothers of deaf children 
would gladly do likewise were there a place where 
they could receive such instruction. I realize 
that the percentage might be small, but if it would 
benefit only a few, it would still be worth while. 

Would it not be feasible to hold mothers’ meet- 
ings at the various schools for the deaf, and have 
competent instructors, either through lectures or 
a system of training, teach the mothers how to 
understand and handle their afflicted children? 
Or would it not be possible to distribute instruct- 
ive literature on the subject amongst them? These 
parents would welcome any such help in dealing 
with this unknowu quantity. Few of them have the 
wisdom and sense to reason these things out, and as 
a rule it is chiefly amongst this class that deaf 
children are born. I am speaking merely of training 
them to raise their little ones to be useful members 
of society instead of a burden to the community. 
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If they could but mould the character of their young 
and build up a foundation, the schools would do the 
rest later. 

I knew one mother who could afford to take 
private lessons. So she had one of the teachers of 
the school for the deaf in her city come to her house 
to teach her child and her at the same time. Aftera 
very few lessons she was able to do the teaching 
herself. She cultivated the habit of articulating so 
plainly that her boy could not help but understand 
her. This mother had the correct idea, but unfor- 
tunately not every parent of the deaf is so placed 
as to be able to do this. That boy, had he lived, 
would have been a marvelous example of fine speech 
and fluent lip-reading for one entirely devoid of 
hearing, but when fifteen years old he died. At that 
early age, though, he was a splendid illustration 
of what an intelligent, painstaking mother can do 
with a child who is deficient. It was a pleasure to 
meet this boy, and his progress was an inspiration 
to me. 

Avoid Segregation 


There is another objection I have to the principles 
of the school in question, as indeed to all institu- 
tions for the deaf, and that is the segregation of deaf 
children. It is a mistake to have them cut off from 
the hearing world. The more they associate with 
normal children, the sooner will they acquire the 
habit of talking and the more they will try to make 
themselves understood. There are cases, of course, 
where deaf children must be sent to other cities for 
their education, and this cannot be avoided. But 
when parents live in the same city where there are 
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schools, it would be much better for the children to 
go as day pupils and live with their own families. 
Deaf children feel more at home with other deaf 
children and affiliate more readily with them, to be 
sure, but the easiest way is not always the best way, 
and it is well to have them make a greater effort. 
Well do I remember when George first went to the 
institution at the age of six. He began as a board- 
ing pupil like all the rest. I pined away at home, 
thinking the child would be unhappy and homesick 
amongst so many strangers, and therefore I decided 
to visit him daily for a while. Much to my surprise, 
when I went to see him the following day, he ran 
away as he saw me approaching, for fear I had come 
to take him back. For a whole week I met with the 
same reception. He had found some kindred spir- 
its, and, as like seeks like, he was happy and content. 
There came a time, however, after the novelty wore 
off, when he was, oh, so glad to see me, and his visits 
to his parents once a month became the one bright 
spot in his little life. By the time he went to the 
institution we had two other children, and he craved 
often and much for their companionship. 

Formerly, I thought differently on the subject of 
segregation and felt the deaf were happier and better 
off when amongst other deaf. The children seemed 
so backward and shy when hearing persons were 
around. Now, with my mature experience, I see 
that they are shy simply because they are not ac- 
customed to mingling with them, and no sooner do 
they leave the institutions and mix in the larger 
world than this reserve wears off. 

Our boy used to sit in a corner and never speak 
unless he was spoken to. Many a time he would 
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say, ‘‘No one speaks to me when I am out.’’ To this 
I would answer, ‘‘Why don’t you speak to them?”’ 
He always had the feeling they would not under- 
stand, and the poor child shed many a silent tear be- 
cause he was out of everything. As he grew older and 
became more and more sensitive on the subject, I 
made it a point whenever there were others present 
to draw him into the conversation. One young lady 
friend, who was greatly interested in him, did more 
to break through this cloak of shyness than any one 
else. She would often ask him to come to spend 
an afternoon with her, and would treat him, in every 
respect, like a normal, intelligent person. It was 
then he began to realize that he had as much right 
to take the initiative in conversation as others, and 
she gradually led him on to talk of his own accord 
about subjects which interested him. Thus he over- 
came the self-consciousness he formerly felt when 
with hearing people. Had he been trained from the 
beginning to play with hearing children, he would 
never have known this difference. 

Therefore I wish to emphasize this point: make 
your deaf children play with normal ones from ear- 
liest childhood, even though they may occasionally 
be made to feel their shortcomings and meet with a 
rebuff. They are up against this more or less all 
their lives, and the sooner they take these slights as 
a matter of fact, the sooner will they become ac- 
customed to them and overlook them. 


Deaf Children Should Associate with Hearing 
People 


It was our good fortune to meet a deaf young man, 
when George was still a boy, who advised us to make 
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our child associate and play with the children on 
the street. When I said, ‘‘George does not feel at 
home with them, for they pay very little attention 
to him,’’ he answered: ‘‘ What of it? Make him go 
anyway. The sooner he fights against this sensi- 
tiveness, the better for him.’’ He told me that he 
had been rebuffed and even slighted many times, 
but, undaunted, he joined them in play whether they 
encouraged him or not, until they saw he would not 
be downed. Finally, they included him in all their 
sports and games. This boy had the spirit that 
stands for success, but simply because he was trained 
that way. He is a success, and all through his 
life he has acted on the theory, ‘‘ Avoid associating 
with the deaf; mingle entirely with hearing people.’’ 
These are his own words and he never misses a 
chance to bring them home to other deaf children or, 
rather, to their parents. He even puts himself out 
to the extent of visiting them and introducing him- 
self, in order to bring this message home. 

This man claims that going with the deaf exclu- 
sively narrows one’s views in every way, and, worse 
still, almost stigmatizes one as being deficient. He 
says, ‘‘Why point out to every one that you are 
different? It is time enough when they discover it 
of their own accord.’’ When young, this boy was 
sent to an institution for the deaf, and there got his 
first schooling. He was there only a short time, 
however, when he missed his hearing friends, and he 
pleaded with his parents to allow him to go home 
every day. After much deliberation they consented, 
and after five or six years as a day pupil he aspired 
to attend a public school. He had some little diffi- 
culty in being admitted, as the principal of the school 
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was afraid he would require too much individual at- 
tention. He persevered, however, and, not wishing 
to stunt his ambition, they enrolled him on trial for 
afew weeks. It was difficult for him to keep up with 
the other children, but as he had a patient, persever- 
ing spirit he won out. He even carried off some 
honors when he graduated. He attributes his sue- 
cess entirely to the fact that he went only with hear- 
ing people. At first I thought he was going a little 
too far in disclaiming all intimacies and friendships 
with other deaf boys, and thought it was his duty to 
try to help them along, inasmuch as he was intellec- 
tually superior to most of them. When I told him 
so, his answer was, ‘‘I am trying to teach them, by 
example, the proper way to rise above the traditional 
handicaps to which the deaf are supposed to be sub- 
jected.’’ As he won in convincing his teachers that 
he could cope with hearing pupils, so he won in con- 
vincing me he was right in his views. He is, per- 
haps, endowed with a brighter mind than a great 
many of the deaf. But I know others just as 
intelligent but brought up along different lines of 
training, and, I can safely say, not one has yet 
achieved what this man has, nor do they give promise 
of so doing. From the day he left the institution he 
turned his back on the deaf as a class, and cast his 
lot entirely amongst normal people. His attitude 
towards them now seems selfish, for he could do much 
for them did he so desire. I have tried repeatedly 
to get him interested in some of the educational work 
which I am endeavoring to do for those less fortu- 
nate than he, and have pointed out to him that he 
owes it to them to give them the benefit of his train- 
ing. But, while he promises his assistance, he has 
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never yet graced any assemblage, at which I hap- 
pened to be, with his presence. 

In the beginning of this article, I started out to 
say how successful my son has turned out to be, and, 
while we are proud of him and his training, we still 
feel that the basis on which this other man was 
brought up was better. I went half way in permit- 
ting George to mingle with the deaf. 

After a year or two, we moved near enough the 
institution to make it possible for him to go as a 
day pupil. This brought him in contact with normal 
people at home, and he had the pleasure of being 
with other deaf children while in school. He made 
many friendships while there which have lasted, 
and which have been a source of great happiness to 
this day. I think his school days were perhaps 
happier than were those of the older man, but it 
was only after he had left school and was forced 
to live in a town where he had to associate entirely 
with the hearing, that he really came out of his shell 
and showed what a wonderful advantage it was to 
go with hearing people. 

It was not until then that I fully comprehended 
the wisdom of the other man’s theories. If these 
last few years brought about so splendid a progress 
in speech and lip-reading, I feel that had we followed 
along these lines in his early childhood his speech 
would be almost perfect now, if not entirely so. 
Therefore, I say again: Give your deaf children 
the freedom of intercourse with hearing ones, and, 
af it can be avoided, do not place them away in 
schools where this privilege is denied them. 

There should be public schools as well as institu- 
tions for deaf children and, whenever possible, if 
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the child is bright enough to compete, he ought to be 
allowed to go to the regular public schools. This 
is what the ‘‘Home’’ aforesaid aims to prepare its 
children for, and is the strongest claim for its 
existence. 


Nature the Best School for the Deaf 


One step we took proved a good one for George’s 
physical development. This we felt was just as 
important as his mental training, for without strong 
constitution it is difficult to produce sound mental 
progress, unless one is born an exceptional genius. 
We encouraged him to indulge in outdoor sports 
and here again it is better to take these with hearing 
children. 

We began by taking him to the country in 
summer, usually on a farm, where we supplied him 
with games like quoits, basket-ball, and croquet. 
These were harmless and his lack of hearing was 
no hindrance. In his early childhood I often worried 
about him, and always dreaded having him play on 
the city streets for fear of an accident. I found this 
country life very beneficial to him, as well as to my 
other children, and very instructive. It was also 
good for me, for not only did it give me the rest for 
which I often longed, but it also supplied me with 
plenty of material, in the way of object lessons, with 
which to teach little George more language. In this 
way, he soon became familiar with the names of 
animals, birds, and plants, to say nothing of their 
habits and usefulness. 

To spend some time each year on a farm is within 
the reach of almost every one, as country life is very 
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inexpensive. Living as we did, in the city, it was 
even a great economy. Most farmers, who can 
accommodate summer boarders, do so at a very 
modest figure. Of course, I am not speaking of a 
stylish summer country home, but of a real old- 
fashioned farm, where one is surrounded by nature 
on all sides, and where one leads a simple, whole- 
some life. The children, having plenty of compan- 
ionship throughout the winter, can afford to dis- 
pense with some of it for a short while during the 
summer, especially when they have such interesting 
surroundings as one finds on a farm. 

How much a deaf child can learn while watching 
the cows! What normal children can gather from 
their mother’s lips, and what would take a long time 
for a deaf child to comprehend, he sees here in life. 
What a lesson it teaches! He takes in at a glance 
that there is where his milk comes from. He watches 
the chickens, and discovers the source of our egg 
supply. He spends a few hours in the creamery, 
and sees how butter is derived from the cream. 
What interested George the most, when he was a tot 
of four or five years, were the pigs. One mother sow 
had given birth to six little ones, and here he loved 
to stand and wateh the young ones take their nour- 
ishment from the mother. This was, I believe, his 
first lesson in the study of sex. He imbibed it natu- 
rally and without embarrassment, and also without 
question as to propriety. To any surprise on his 
part at the difference in breeding amongst the dif- 
ferent species of animals, I simply said, ‘‘ God made 
them so.’? How often he saw the mother hen 
perched on her nest of eggs, and how he loved to 
watch the little chicks come out of their shells, and 
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hop about and pick up a little here and there, almost 
the moment they were born! Were not these won- 
derful lessons for a city child to learn? I never 
failed to teach him to articulate the names of all he 
saw, and pointed out which was the mother, the 
father, or the baby. The farmer’s wife, a fine, sym- 
pathetic woman, who had nine children of her own 
(and here jet me say, I went only to farms where 
there were sonie other children for George to play 
with), took the cue from me. So she let George trot 
along in the morning when she gathered the eggs, 
even giving him a little basket so that he could help. 
How he loved to make himself useful! 

What a world of knowledge the planting of the 
seed and the progress of its growth revealed to him! 
He watched the plough tear up the soil, and won- 
dered what it meant. He saw the seed scattered in 
the ground, and then, as no more attention was paid 
to it for a number of days, thought the work was fin- 
ished; when lo! one morning he spied the even rows 
of green shoots peeping through the ground. Daily 
he saw them rising higher and larger out of the 
earth, until the tiny buds appeared, lasting a day or 
two. Then, a few weeks later, there was the fruit, 
a pod of peas, or an ear of corn, a little berry on 
one plant, and a huge melon on another. Could 
there be anything more instructive, or full of keener 
interest to the mind of any child? It is the surest 
and most accurate source of information we can get 
anywhere. We can learn these things from books, 
it is true, but we cannot see them. Here, in nature’s 
school, it opens such an avenue for thought and 
mental uplift that it brings with it a fundamental 
knowledge of God, the creator of all things. 
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Seeing what wonderful improvement it made in 
George to watch these things, I planned to have 
vegetables growing at home also, in our back yard. 
I created a garden (and this surely every mother 
can do; for if the yard is too small, a box can be 
placed in the kitchen window and the same results 
achieved). Our yard was not very large, so our 
vegetable patch was of necessity small. But it was 
sufficient to plant a small variety of seeds and watch 
them grow. I used to invite in other children from 
the neighborhood to learn the lesson, and, oh, how 
they enjoyed it! Were there ever better radishes 
than those we raised in our yard, or was there ever 
such delicious lettuce? If so, our children never 
tasted them. 

They learned to love the country so, that we would 
have moved there altogether, had it not been for 
the distance from the schools. As it was, we went 
as often as possible and remained as long as we 
could. 


Lessons Derived from Comparisons 


My George got other ideas, too, besides the ones 
he gleaned from nature’s books, and that was 
through seeing the differences between the great 
conveniences and comforts one enjoys in the pro- 
gressive cities and the primitive accommodations 
they have ona farm. Remember, I am speaking now 
of fifteen years ago, when one could not find in 
any country place such luxuries as some of them 
now possess. The places to which we went could 
none of them boast of gas or electric lighting; they 
had naught but candles or oil lamps. Running water 
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they knew not of; in fact, even the pump was out- 
side the walls of the house; and the washing and 
toilet facilities were different from what the city 
child had learned to take as a matter of course. The 
first year or two the children did not notice these 
differences very much, as they were too young. I 
think it was the third summer when they first began 
to make comparisons. 

One evening, when the candles were lighted, 
George began to ery. He wanted more light so that 
he could continue looking at his picture books. ‘‘I 
want big light,’’? he said, and when he kept this up 
for some time, I showed him there were no gas jets. 
Then I took him on my knee, and told him this story 
in monosyllables; ‘‘A long time ago all the houses 
were like this, and people could not see to do things 
at night. They did not like this; so men began to 
think about it, and, thinking about it so much, they 
tried many ways to have more light in their homes. 
They knew that oil would burn, and they found a 
way to make it burn to give light without causing 
fire, and in this way lamps came into use. Many 
years after this smart men wanted light even better 
than lamps could give, and easier to use. So they 
worked and thought about it until some one found a 
way to bring gas into the houses through pipes which 
were put in the ground, and that is how we got the 
gas light.’? This story was not at all understood in 
the first telling, in spite of many comprehensive ges- 
tures. But after watching intently time and time 
again, he grasped my meaning, and loved it better 
than the best fairy tale. George had very little im- 
agination and could be interested only in things that 
were real and contained no frills and furbelows. He 
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began to comprehend, and said, ‘‘I like home light 
better.’’ 

A similar lesson he learned from the pump. This 
at first he regarded as a sort of plaything, but later 
he found it was really for use, and that it was the 
only way we could get water that was low in the 
ground. Some of these things suggested images to 
his mind which were not developed into concrete 
mental pictures until after he returned home. That 
year, when his little brain began more and more to 
awaken, he ran directly up to the bathroom after 
reaching home, and turned on the faucet. Then he 
pulled the chain. I, who was watching his face, saw 
by the expression how he was making comparisons 
and how little by little his mind took in the knowl- 
edge that this, too, was the work of man, the result 
of dissatisfaction with things as they used to be. 
Thus he discovered in his own way, without compre- 
hending it, that ‘‘necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion.’? Next day I took him down into the cellar and 
showed him the pipes through which the water was 
carried from the street into the house. We traced 
them from the front wall all through the cellar to 
the kitchen, and out to the hydrant in the yard. I 
also showed him where the one that led to the bath- 
room was connected. He was intensely interested, 
and when he was satisfied, we went upstairs and 
‘‘talked it over.’? The following day, instead of 
taking our usual walk, we wended our way to the 
city’s nearest reservoir, and there I pointed out 
that only by being up on a hill could the water flow 
down into the houses and then up again to the second 
and third floors. This was his first lesson in water 
seeking its level, which later we impressed more 
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firmly on his mind by simple childish experiments. 

I tried to seize every opportunity of this kind for 
enlightenment, and always found he could compre- 
hend lessons taught in this way even before he knew 
enough language to give expression to them. I 
trained the eye to take the place of the ear, and it 
was this that broadened his mind in many directions. 
Our visits to the country were surely beneficial, for 
much of George’s education was given him there. 
When he was old enough to read, his favorite books 
were ‘‘The Farmyard People,’’ ‘‘The Meadow Peo- 
ple,’’ ‘‘The Forest People,’’ and the others by Clara 
Pearson. ‘*The School of the Woods,’’ by Long, 
was another, and so he continued in after years the 
work begun in his childhood. His love for anything 
that grows still tempts him to take long walks into 
the country and affords him pastime for many a 
leisure moment. It keeps alive the desire to learn 
more and more of nature’s laws. 


Systematized Play 


The physical training and exercise George got 
when at home were obtained by playing baseball or 
football with children in the neighborhood, roller- 
skating in summer, ice-skating in winter, and gym- 
nastic exercises for at least a half hour each day in 
his nursery. He had dumb-bells, a punching bag, 
trapeze, and other paraphernalia. When he was old 
enough, we bought him a target to teach him aim. I 
always believed in systematized play for all children. 
It serves a double purpose, for it disciplines while it 
entertains. The idea of organized playgrounds and 
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outdoor sport classes under the care of competent 
teachers was scarcely known when my children were 
young. But since then many educators have taken 
up this idea, the basis on which I acted in my own 
nursery. 

I never allowed the children to keep at one task 
until tired, for even play can become monotonous. 
‘*Variety, the spice of life,’’ should be applied to the 
playroom as well as to the schoolroom. Change the 
occupation frequently and thereby keep up the wm- 
terest. In the bringing up of the deaf this should be 
borne in mind even more particularly, as the acquir- 
ing of knowledge is more difficult, and hence more 
laborious, than with hearing children. The utmost 
care should be taken not to tire the mind by too close 
application. More information can be given through 
well-directed play than by actual study, and moth- 
ers should aim to regulate the recreation of their 
children with this idea in mind. Knowledge gained 
in this way is obtained so unconsciously that it re- 
quires absolutely no effort. The poor little deaf 
creatures have so much work to do in the learning 
of language and how to articulate, to say nothing of 
the difficulty of reading the lips, that all other train- 
ing should be made as easy as possible. 

When in the country we taught our boy to float 
and swim. We never denied him the pleasure of 
climbing trees or taking long tramps with other 
boys. There was more or less danger connected 
with most of these pleasures, but I schooled myself 
against allowing my selfish fears and nervousness 
to stand in the way of his doing the things others 
were permitted to enjoy. My heart was in my mouth 
one day when, looking out of my bedroom window, 
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I saw him standing on the very peak of the pointed 
roof of a stable across the way, holding onto the 
lightning-rod while trying to balance himself. He 
was then about eight years old. I feared to look, lest 
in that moment he might fall to the ground, a dis- 
tance of about thirty-five feet. I turned away, hot 
wishing to scare him, and held my breath. When I 
did summon up courage to look that way again, he 
was sliding down the roof with as little thought of 
danger as though such a thing did not exist. He 
landed safely on the ground. Then I beckoned him 
to my room and told him how he had frightened me, 
and how I had surely thought he would be killed. I 
painted it in very vivid colors, and then made him 
promise never to go up there again. He never did. 
I have often claimed that a special Providence 
watches over children who are physically deficient, 
for otherwise how could they ever escape the many 
dangers that constantly threaten them? They get 
into the most hazardous situations and usually come 
out unharmed. When I think of the many fearful 
predicaments from which our George would emerge 
without so much as a scratch, it almost seems in- 
credible. This is true not only of my boy, for I have 
noticed it many times with other deaf children. 
Therefore, I say, let them have a certain amount of 
freedom, and do not always restrain them. Trust in 
God, for He tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, and 
watches and guides our helpless little ones. 


A Short Chapter on ‘‘Don’ts’’ 


I always pity the child who is brought up on con- 
stant ‘‘don’ts.’? Imagine what such continual self- 
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denial means to the young deaf child who is always 
craving for new worlds to conquer and new realms 
to explore. It narrows his opportunities and de- 
stroys his enthusiasm; it embitters his mind and 
creates a rebellious attitude. In fact, it kills the 
spirit of youth and free will. It has changed many 
a child of bright and happy temperament to a sulky, 
disagreeable being. This is not conjecture, but 
based on experience and keen observation. It is true 
of normal children also. I have in mind a woman of 
excellent qualities, but who, on account of ill health, 
is very irritable and nervous. She gets so worked 
up whenever her children do the least thing that 
touches on the venturesome, that from morning until 
night they hear, ‘‘Philip, don’t do that!’’ ‘‘Sally, 
stop rocking so hard!’’ ‘‘Mary, your humming an- 
noys me!’’ and so on, until the poor dears are almost 
afraid to talk above a whisper when their mother is 
in the room. 

Is it a wonder that such children become over- 
conscious and underhanded? Altogether, it is a 
most unwholesome atmosphere for a child that ought 
to be permitted to soar upwards and onwards to- 
wards progress rather than have its wings clipped 
and kept close to the grim realities of every-day hap- 
penings. To such a mother I would say, ‘‘Don’t you 
do this,’’ or, ‘‘Don’t you do that,’’ ‘‘Stop scolding 
all the time,’’ and, ‘‘Make up your mind to encour- 
age the innocent amusement of your children rather 
than always hinder them from joining in their harm- 
less pursuits or play. Should it upset your nerves, 
leave the room and take some rest; but do not, I pray 
you, always interfere with what they like to do.”’ 

When they are doing something wrong, then use 
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all the ‘‘don’ts’’ you have at your command; and, 
believe me, they will be more effective then than 
when heard too often. To be always thwarted awak- 
ens a tendency to deceive. If fun is never allowed 
openly, it will be gotten by stealth. Far wiser is 
that mother who encourages her little ones to fol- 
low all their inclinations in her presence, than one 
who brings them up in constant fear of being repri- 
manded and, in consequence, compels them to do 
behind her back the things they like. 


The Selection of Toys 


I selected my boy’s toys with the greatest care. 
For a deaf child these can be of great assistance in 
training the mind. In early childhood it is always a 
study how to make things clear without the aid of 
language. It is most important that every chi'd 
have food for his little brain to work on, for a mind 
unemployed will lead to mischief. Now toys can 
do much towards providing thought and occupation. 
Mechanical toys are always interesting, and of these 
I believe in buying a cheap grade so that, if of an in- 
vestigating nature, the child can dissect them and 
gain a lesson as to how they are constructed. In se- 
lecting a bank, I would always prefer one with a 
combination lock. How interesting to try to open it, 
and then, when the secret is worked out, to feel that 
a mystery has been solved which others do not know! 
Another toy of great value is a typewriter, which 
can be bought for one dollar. It gives ten dollars 
worth of pleasure and teaches much at the same 
time. The abacus and spelling-board were also 
much prized in my own nursery, and a ten-cent print- 
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ing outfit afforded an endless amount of occupation. 
With all these things real work can be accomplished, 
and it gives the child the feeling that he can do the 
same thing that grown-ups do. 

Not knowing of any kindergarten to which George 
was eligible, we established one in our own play- 
room; or, rather, the work we did there was on a line 
with it. We had sewing cards, pricking cards, weav- 
ing mats, water colors, pictures, and raffia. In fact, 
anything that could combine teaching with play 
found its way into my home. That my efforts were 
not misdirected George himself can testify, and 
I hope that others will profit by my experience. 
Fortunately, I was so placed that I had time and 
circumstance to experiment and work out a solution, 
and I am most willing to share the fruit of my ex- 
perience with others. 

How much we mothers of these helpless tots 
remind me of ‘‘The Blind,’’ as described by Maurice 
Maeterlinck in his play of that title. Here we are, 
a blind lot of humanity, groping in the dark with 
hands outstretched, seeking a haven of safety for 
our dear afflicted children, trying to shield them 
against the incoming tide of ignorance and doubt 
about to overwhelm us. Whither should we turn for 
help? It is a struggle from beginning to end. 

What a fuss we always made over the finished 
articles George would manufacture, and how we 
prized them, no matter how insignificant. We did 
not allow imperfect work to stand without correc- 
tion, for mistakes would not be tolerated. The neat 
and carefully made specimens were given a place of 
honor on the wall or on the bureau, or wherever 
they seemed most appropriate. Thus he learned 
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that neatness and merit were rewarded and appre- 
ciated, whereas untidiness meant double work. 

Being anxious to have him mix with hearing 
children, I often gave little parties at my house, 
when we would sometimes use these home-made 
articles as souvenirs. Of course, they had to be 
worth while. When he was old enough to go to 
school, I kept up this idea of social intercourse, and 
usually celebrated his birthday for the happiness 
and benefit of the others in the school as well as for 
himself. On these occasions, I always included some 
of his hearing friends. The souvenirs were dis- 
tributed by George himself, so that he could appre- 
ciate that it was his party, where he had to perform 
the duties of host. This taught him the lesson that 
there is more pleasure in giving than in receiving, 
and, to this day, every joy and happiness that comes 
his way he shares with others. A treat given to him 
alone is no treat at all, but invite his friends to 
partake of it and he is delighted. He loves now to 
entertain in his own home, and he does it with an 
ease and grace that reflect this early training. 


Develop the Imagination 


Try to awaken the imagination of your deaf child. 
My boy possesses very little power to understand 
anything that is fanciful; he only sees what is real 
and material. Whether this is the fault of his early 
training, or whether it is merely an innate trait 
which I could not overcome, I know not. Whenever 
I tried to tell him little fables or fairy tales, he would 
say, ‘‘That is not true.’’ To this day if he reads, 
say, an Arabian Nights’ tale, he will say, as of old, 
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‘‘That is not true; it is impossible.’’ Tell him a 
story of heroism or some episode in a person’s life 
and he follows every word carefully and believ- 
ingly. It appeals to him, for it is real. I do not 
think all the deaf are so lacking in imagination, but 
a great many are, and parents ought to try to remedy 
this. 

There is only one instance I can recall where a 
young man, deaf from birth, showed that he had 
poetry in his thoughts. It was the person I men- 
tioned before who was deserted by his parents when 
only six years old. He occasionally writes to me to 
keep me informed of his welfare and doings. In 
one of these epistles, written shortly after he left 
school, the only home he could remember, he gave 
expression to the most beautiful sentiments. It 
was early spring, when nature, in its reawakening, 
brings thoughts of life and hope, when all mankind 
yearns for companionship and love. He, alone in 
the world, sat at his desk and wrote. He described 
the budding trees, the mating of the birds, the 
cattle in the distance grazing in the field, and then 
in his own simple language he continued, ‘‘—and 
here I am alone, not one of all my playmates here to 
talk to, plodding along from day to day, for what?”’ 
. He little knew how touching were his words. 
When I wrote in answer that I would find a posi- 
tion for him nearer the institution where he was 
reared, he replied, ‘‘I have no thought of giving 
up, but I will stick to my job as long as possible, 
and mean to succeed.’’ This man had imagination, 
and it is no doubt an inherent characteristic in many 
which could and ought to be developed. 

I had some difficulty in teaching George about 
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God. He would ask, ‘‘ How do you know?’’ or, ‘‘ Who 
told you?’’ It was lack of imagination here again 
that made it difficult for him to comprehend. I 
showed him that I believed in God and had him take 
it on faith, for my busband and I always tried to 
impress on our children that what we did and said 
was right. So, if I said, ‘‘There is a God,’’ it was 
accepted as an indisputable fact. 

It was only after George went to school that he 
began questioning, although by that time it had 
become habit to believe in Him. It was very easy, 
when in the country, to explain that somebody or 
something had to make the things grow, and that 
that somebody was God. I pointed out that man 
had to do his share, and that unless we nursed and 
eared for the things which God had created they 
would spoil and die. I applied this to little babies, 
and told him that God had given us these babies to 
love, and if we did not love them and try to make 
them grow nicely and be good, God would not be 
pleased with us, and we should be punished by hav- 
ing our little ones get sick or die. 

I said this was true, too, of the lower animals, and 
pointed out that we must treat them humanely, and 
never hurt or destroy anything that was alive. If 
George was selfish when playing with his brother 
and sister, I would remind him that he would be 
sorry if anything happened to them, and that, since 
he was the big brother, he must help mother look 
after them. 


The Importance of Having Parents Agree in the 
Training of Their Children 


Right here, although perhaps it is a digression, 
let me say that it is most important for the father 
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and mother to pull together in the bringing up of 
their children. For parents to disagree on so vital 
a matter is most unfortunate. How can a child 
have faith in its parents if they do not show faith 
in each other? This lesson was brought home to 
me in my early youth, and what I then regarded 
as a dreadful affair turned out to advantage, in 
after years, when I had children of my own. 

We often profit by the mistakes of other people, 
and so, seeing how disastrous was the lack of har- 
mony in this respect between the father of one of 
my intimate friends and his second wife, and how 
it reflected in an unfortunate way upon their old- 
est child, I resolved never to disagree with the 
father of my children in their presence. In fact, 
from the moment our first baby was born, we 
agreed that neither one of us would ever interfere 
with anything the other might say or do before 
the child. We lived up to this, and so, in the eyes 
of our children, whatever we did in the way of rep- 
rimand or punishment was absolutely right. 

It was sometimes difficult to remain silent when 
my husband was rather severe, but it was doubtless 
just as difficult for him to see me carry out some of 
my theories which were not in accord with his. If 
these things occurred, it was later in the privacy of 
our chamber that we discussed the propriety of the 
one or the other method, but never in the presence 
of the child. So, if we made mistakes of judgment, 
we would know better the next time. 

How beautiful for a child to idealize his parents! 
This can be done only in the way that I suggest. If 
a child sees his parents disagree, he naturally will 
lean towards the one who takes his part. How 
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unfortunate to start a child in such a way! It can 
lead to nothing but discord in the home and much 
unhappiness and disappointment in the future, both 
for the parents and for the child. Beware! And, 
if differences do exist, protect your little ones from 
the knowledge of it. 
ROSE GOLDSMITH STERN, 
1613 Poplar Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED] 


ATTENDANCE IN A DAY-SCHOOL FOR THE 
DEAF 


When a day-school teacher and a boarding-school 
teacher settle down to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of their respective positions Miss 
Boarding-School almost invariably says: ‘‘But I 
don’t see how you can get anywhere, on account of 
the irregularity of attendance. After we once get 
our children into school in the fall, we have them, 
and we can plan our work and be sure that each 
child has every lesson. From what I have heard 
of day-schools you must have to struggle with cas- 
ual absence all the time. You must be at the mercy 
of sickness and home trouble and weather and par- 
ents’ whims, and—and, oh, everything.’’ 

Such a statement, of course, is a generalization, 
founded upon facts and fancies gathered from 
widely scattered sources. To find how nearly it ap- 
proaches the truth would require an investigation 
of the attendance records of many day-schools in 
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many sections of the country. Such an investi- 
gation would furnish an interesting subject for a 
paper at a convention or association meeting, if 
some public-spirited member with a taste for statis- 
tics would come forward and offer his services. In 
the absence of such statistical material, however, 
an unscientific description of the attendance in an 
old city day-school, from the point of view of a 
class-teacher whose out-of-school executive duties 
bring her in contact with the total attendance fig- 
ures, may be of interest. I shall purposely refrain 
from giving averages obtained in the orthodox way, 
because such figures convey an entirely erroneous 
impression of the daily attendance in the classes. 
A severe storm may bring down the monthly average 
attendance without causing much teaching trouble 
to any of the classes above the lowest, while an ab- 
normally high average may carry concealed within 
its deceiving figures a case of ‘‘that willful keeping 
at home on the slightest pretext’’ which is always 
before the eyes of our boarding-school friends. 

I teach about seventy different children in the 
course of a week—seventy children divided among 
eight classes, ranging from an advanced class of 
two pupils through Grades Seven, Six, Five, Four, 
and Three. (We have had no Grade Eight this 
year.) As I think over the attendance during the 
present school year—considering it solely from the 
view-point of the teacher who must plan to supply 
lost lessons—I can count exactly six children, three 
boys and three girls, who have caused this kind of 
trouble. 

One of our boys, who has not been long in the 
school, lives fifty miles down the South Shore at a 
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distance from the railroad station and has been ab- 
sent a good many stormy days. Once for two days 
he was kept at home to work, but this will probably 
not happen again. His parents did not quite realize 
the kind of objections which the school would make. 
Another boy lives at a distance from a trolley line 
which is sometimes blocked in a bad snow-storm. 
He is a recent comer, too, and is only gradually 
learning the inefficacy of different kinds of excuses. 
The third boy has a very painful ear trouble, and 
has lost time on account of actual illness resulting 
from it, and on account of visits to the hospital for 
treatment. 

Of the three girls, one lives on a remote farm and 
is sometimes absent on stormy days; the second has 
had a bad illness, probably due to inherited weak- 
ness; and the third is a recent comer from a board- 
ing-school and her mother is not yet educated up to 
understanding that she must send her every day, 
but each month shows improvement. 

Leaving these six pupils out of the count, the at- 
tendance in the eight classes which come to me has 
been almost perfect except on the Jewish holidays, 
of which there are eight in the school year—unless 
a beneficent calendar causes one or two to fall on 
non-school days. We do not, however, lose all our 
Hebrews on all the days: there appears to be a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the obligation of absence on 
some days, and we find invariably that where the 
child is allowed any option by his parents he always 
chooses to attend school. 

I used the expression ‘‘almost perfect’’ just now, 
and I must explain that the ‘‘almost’’ connotes some 
causes for occasional absence which we share with 
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the public-school system, of which we are a part. 
We have daily medical inspection, and we rigidly 
exclude from the classroom, to await the doctor’s 
visit, every suspicious case. Most of the pupils who 
come under my charge are mature enough to know 
if they do not feel well, and to report the nature of 
their feelings. With the younger pupils the teach- 
ers are always on the lookout for those who are 
‘‘droopy.’’ The doctor inspects and questions every 
child presented to him, sends some home, and others 
back to their classes, according as seems wise to 
him. (Those sent home are followed up in such a 
way as to ensure proper care for them and proper 
regard to the public safety.) This medical inspec- 
tion entails occasional loss of schoolroom time in ad- 
dition to the absence caused by actual illness, but 
the advantages are so obvious and the net economy 
of time is so great that no teacher feels justified in 
complaining. As a matter of history, the time so 
lost this year from my own classes (both the waiting 
time for the doctor and the time spent at home dur- 
ing actual illness) has been practically negligible ex- 
cept in the cases of the boy and girl already men- 
tioned. 

There used to be another cause of lost time which 
was rather serious while it lasted. This was the ab- 
sence of pupils for dental work at the free clinics. 
The school authorities insisted—properly enough— 
that the teeth should be attended to, and the dental 
clinies insisted that they could not do all the work 
in non-school time. Improved coéperation and or- 
ganization have, however, straightened this matter 
out, so that but little difficulty is now experienced. 

So far I have chronicled but little absence which 
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would not have its counterpart in any ordinary 
boarding-school for the hearing and, I should sup- 
pose, in any boarding-school for the deaf—sincee ill- 
ness due to hereditary causes is liable to occur in 
either kind of school and exclusion of suspected 
contagious diseases is practised wherever medical 
inspection is careful. The cases of the two boys 
who were absent a few times on account of distance 
and weather and parental carelessness would, I sus- 
pect, find their parallels in the few boarding-school 
pupils who are late about entering or getting back 
from vacations. At all events, to teachers trained in 
public schools themselves, and accustomed to public- 
school standards and exigencies, there seems noth- 
ing peculiarly trying about such attendance. 

How, then, does the day-school for the deaf suffer 
in its attendance, as compared with the boarding- 
school? Undoubtedly among the little children in 
the lower grades. We have five classes below Grade 
III this year, comprising sixty-four pupils distrib- 
uted among a Grade-Two Class, and four divisions 
of Grade One. The attendance in Grade Two, and 
in the highest division of Grade One would, on the 
whole, compare favorably with that of the seventy 
pupils already discussed; but a stormy day does 
show more empty seats, there are a few more cases 
of colds entailing several days’ absence, an occa- 
sional boy so far forgets himself as to need looking 
up by the attendance officer, or an immigrant par- 
ent has to be reminded that in America the child’s 
services do not belong to the parents in school hours. 

Let me make these exceptions plain. When there 
is a terrible storm we have no school. The telephone 
company spreads the ‘‘No session’’ news gratis, 
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and our parents are trained to find out about it. We 
do not average more than one such ‘‘No session’’ day 
in a year. On a day of ordinary snow or rain the 
eight classes which come to me usually show no ab- 
sence on account of the storm, except the ones 
already described, but the two classes next below 
would lose some girls who by next year or the year 
after would not think of staying at home. The boy 
who ‘‘forgets himself’’ is not usually a truant—we 
almost never have a truant—but a boy whose par- 
ents allow him to stay at home for an insufficient 
reason. To look him up, and also to reason with the 
parents who want their children to work, we some- 
times employ the services of the attendance officer 
in whose district the family resides. At other times 
our matron visits the home. In the case of children 
living outside Boston—and we have them from 
twenty-three other cities and towns—we ask the as- 
sistance of the local officials and always obtain sym- 
pathetic codperation. Perhaps this seems like 
rather formidable machinery, but I am only account- 
ing for exceptional cases; in practice we go months 
without requiring the services of any attendance 
officer, and most parents and most children regard 
an absence as something to be dreaded beyond any 
ordinary misfortune. These two classes—Grade 
Two and the upper division of Grade One—consti- 
tute an intermediate section, as far as attendance is 
concerned, in which the attendance is not as good as 
in the higher classes, but better than in the lowest. 
For when we take up the attendance books of the 
three lower divisions of Grade One we find that 
storm and cold work havoc indeed. Through fall 
and spring the attendance is wonderfully good; day 
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after day shows most of the pupils in their places; 
but with December the absent marks begin, and the 
casualties continue until well into March. It is no 
wonder. In some cases where the mothers have to 
bring the children from a distance, go home and do 
their house work, and come back at two o’clock to 
accompany the child home, the thought of the double 
round trip in the storm appals them. In other cases 
the parents feel the risk from exposure to be too 
great. In yet others the parents of new pupils take 
for granted that we do not expect the children on 
bad days. Little by little the teachers educate them 
up to understand that the school wants every pupil 
on every day when its health is not endangered by 
the journey from home; and little by little they learn 
the lesson, so that the second winter is better than 
the first, and by the third unnecessary absence is 
very rare. 

Let me sum up—and in this summary I include de- 
ductions from past years as well as the present. In 
the upper half of the school we almost never have 
unnecessary absence, the rare exceptions being 
always caused by newcomers untrained in our ways. 
In the next fourth we have occasional cases which 
are dealt with promptly and soon cured, as the rec- 
ord of the upper half demonstrates. In the youngest 
quarter we have about the same proportion of ab- 
sence on account of bad weather, winter colds, 
fatigue, irresponsible parents, and so on, as do the 
younger classes and kindergartens in the public 
schools of which we are a part. 

It may be that this story, as I have told it, yet re- 
veals to Miss Boarding-School a state of ‘‘great 
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irregularity of attendance,’’ but to one bred up ac- 
cording to the straightest sect of the public-school 
tradition it appears about normal. 

MABEL ELLERY ADAMS, 


Teacher in the Horace Mann School, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


THE VALUE OF MENTAL TESTS IN THE 
CLASSIFICATION OF PUPILS 


In the schools for the hearing there has been go- 
ing on during the past decade a gradual revolution 
in the attitude of the teacher and superintendent 
towards their work. This revolution has only start- 
ed and is by no means complete. We may charac- 
terize it briefly as a change from rule-of-thumb to 
scientific methods. Education is changing from a 
trade, occupation, or pastime into a profession or 
science. It is somewhat analogous to the change 
that swept over the science and art of healing a 
long time ago, transforming the crude barber-sur- 
geon into the scientific physician of to-day. In edu- 
cation we are paying much less attention to opinion 
than we used to do. We do not care what So-and-so 
said; what we want to know are the facts. We have 
no respect for this or that method, simply because it 
has been used from time immemorial. We demand 
that each method justify itself by its results. The 
results, too, must be measured accurately and ob- 
jectively; we are not satisfied with a mere opinion 
as to their merits. And to produce good results the 
science of education is reaching out and borrowing 
from allied sciences. 
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Two streams of thought have been helping to 
bring about these changes. The one we may desig- 
nate the measurement of the school product, and the 
other we may call the measurement of the child. 
The first of these lines of activity includes the meas- 
urement of school subjects, such as reading and 
writing, and extends all the way up to the measure- 
ment of a whole school or state system, as typified by 
modern educational surveys. This is the line of 
work that has been more fully developed and is re- 
sponsible for much increased efficiency in the modern 
school. 

The other line of work—the measurement of the 
child—is responsible for the great development of 
special classes for backward and for bright children. 
It is slowly but surely demonstrating the fact that 
we must fit the educational system to the child and 
not the child to the system. 

In all these modern movements in education, the 
educators and teachers of the deaf have been sadly 
wanting. And yet there is absolutely no reason 
why the things that are being done in schools for the 
hearing should not be done in schools for the deaf as 
well. Teachers of the deaf have been surprisingly 
ingenious in their methods of instruction; educators 
of the deaf have led the way in introducing practical 
subjects into their curricula. _It would, therefore, 
be only natural to find them at the front in these new 
educational movements of the present day, namely 
educational measurements and mental measure- 
ments. 

It is not the purpose of this article to deal in a 
general way with these two modern movements, but 
merely to point out one definite and specific way in 
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which mental measurement would help in practical 
school work. 

In most of the large schools for the deaf the new 
pupils enrolled at the beginning of the school year 
are sufficiently numerous to form four or five classes. 
These children are divided into groups according to 
the opinion of the supervising teacher. They are 
then shifted from one group to another according 
to the opinion of the various teachers concerned; or 
they are not shifted at all, but left in the classes in 
which they were originally placed. Most principals 
try to place the best children in one group and the 
next in another, and so on. It is obvious that this 
leads to efficiency and economy in teaching. It is 
more stimulating to the child to be in a class where 
he can do things than to be forever surpassed by his 
mates. Habits of laziness in work are formed by 
bright children in classes where the work is too easy 
for them. But it takes time, sometimes a long time, 
to find out a child’s ability by watching him in class. 
Some teachers are very good at this, others are sur- 
prisingly poor, even though they are good teachers. 
Furthermore, it always causes disturbance to change 
a child from one class to another, and there is gener- 
ally some hesitation in doing so. Again, prejudices 
accumulate rapidly and a bright child may not be 
considered very good by a teacher because he is not 
attentive. This lack of attention is perhaps due to 
the fact that everything is so simple that he has time 
for other things. The teacher misjudges him. 
Chronological age is another great prejudice diffi- 
cult to get away from. We tend to group children 
according to this, putting the older ones together 
and the younger ones together. Roughly, of course, 
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chronological age does correspond to mental age, but 
there are too many exceptions for it to prove an effi- 
cient method of classification. 

It seems to the writer that the time has come when 
we might very well try to group our entrants ac- 
cording to the results of mental tests. We now have 
these tests for the measurement of the mentality of 
deaf children’ and it might be well to try them for 
the purpose of helping in the classification of our 
beginners. We may have to revise our opinion of 
certain children later on, and then, of course, we 
must change their class, but at first it would seem 
very desirable to group them according to their 
mental ability as measured by the tests. 

As far as the writer is aware, this has not yet 
been tried out in any school for the deaf. A sample 
of how it might be done will be given. Twenty-nine 
first-year children were tested on the Performance 
Scale by the writer. This was done towards the end 
of the first school year, and so, of course, too late 
for using the results in a practical way. A com- 
parison, however, of the proposed classification with 
the actual classification will be interesting, and will 
serve to show how the scheme might be used. 

The distribution of the 29 children according to 
their mental ages, as calculated from the results of 
the mental tests, was as follows :— 


Mental Age —5 5 67 8 12 
Number 3 75 9 4 1—Total 29 


If our mental tests are measuring accurately the 


* Pintner, R. and Paterson, D. G. ‘‘ A Scale of Performance Tests,’’ 
D. Appleton & Co., 1917. Also, ‘‘The Psychology of the Deaf,’’ to 
be published shortly. 
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ability of the children, and we have every reason to 
believe they are, then we see that these beginners 
range all the way from four-year-old mentality 
(and perhaps less) up to twelve-year-old mentality. 
This is a tremendous range in ability. It is a range 
extending from the ability possessed by the average 
kindergarten child up to that of the average sixth- 
or seventh-grade child. Of course, the children 
vary in chronological age as well, but they are all 
beginners, and the fact we must keep in mind is 
that we want to classify them as efficiently as pos- 
sible for their first year’s work. Obviously, what- 
ever may be their knowledge or ignorance of school 
subjects, those with a higher mental age will be able 
to learn quicker and progress more rapidly than 
those with a lower mental age. It will be easier for 
the teacher, if we can group together children that 


are alike in ability. It will be better for the children. 

Let us now turn to the actual arrangement of the 
children in classes. Below is the distribution of 
the 29 children in three classes at the time the tests 
were made. This, be it remembered, was after 
almost a whole year’s instruction. 


Mental Age —#5 Total 
Miss A 2 9 
Miss B 1 12 
Miss C 

Totals 3 29 


In all classes we have children varying in ability 
from a mental age of five to eight; in two classes 
from minus five to eight. Each one of these teachers 
is confronted with the difficult task of teaching a 
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group of children of greatly varying ability. It can- 
not but be difficult and inefficient work. At times the 
brighter must be sacrificed for the duller, and at 
other times the duller for the brighter. 

A tentative diagnosis of the 29 children was made, 
grouping them into five groups, i. e., very bright, 
bright, normal, backward, and feeble-minded. The 
actual arrangement in the classes, according to this 
grouping, was as follows :— 


Class Very Br. Br. Nor. Back. F.M. Total 
Miss A — —_ 3 6 — 9 
Miss B 1 — 4 6 1 12 
Miss C a oo 2 5 1 8 
Totals 1 — 9 17 2 29 


Miss A’s class is the best, for it contains only 


normal or backward children. Miss B’s class is 
the worst, for she has to cope with children ranging 
all the way from very bright to feeble-minded. Miss 
C’s class has normal, backward, and feeble-minded 
children. This arrangement of the children is not 
nearly as significant as the arrangement according 
to mental age, because a backward child who is older 
chronologically may be able to do the same work as 
a normal, though younger, child. 

Lastly, let us look at the chronological ages of 
the children. Here is the distribution of the 29 
children according to chronological age :— 


Chron. Age 11 Total 
9 

12 

1 8 

1 29 
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It is obvious at once that one factor in the arrange- 
ment of the classes has been the chronological age 
of the child. Miss A’s class contains nearly all the 
seven-year-olds. The eight- and nine-year-olds are 
fairly well distributed among the other classes. 

Let us see now what would happen in an arrange- 
ment of the children according to mental age. Three 
classes are to be formed and we are to put the dull- 
est children in one, the medium children in the sec- 
ond, and the brightest in the third. The distribution 
would be as follows :— 


Mental Age 12 Total 
Class I — 10 
Class II — 9 
Class III 1 10 
Totals 1 29 


Class I now contains only children of five-year-old 
ability or less. Class II is made up only of children 
of six- and seven-year-old mentality. Class III con- 
tains children of seven-year-old mentality and above. 
The only place where a more or less arbitrary divis- 
ion had to take place was in the group of nine chil- 
dren of seven-year-old mentality, four being put in 
Class IT and five in Class III. An inspection of the 
test record was made and wherever a child showed 
some slight superiority he was put in the higher 
class. In doubtful cases the younger child chrono- 
logically was given preference for the higher class, 
because the probability is that he is mentally supe- 
rior and will develop faster. 

Our proposed arrangement gives the following 
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distribution according to the diagnosis of intelli- 
gence: 

Very Br. Back. F.M. Total 
Class I — 9 1 10 
Class IT — 7 1 9 
Class III 8 1 — 10 
Totals 1 9 17 2 29 


Class I is made up entirely of backward and 
feeble-minded children. Class II is composed 
chiefly of backward children, the one feeble-minded 
being an older child whose experience will make up 
for some of his deficiency in mentality. Class III 
is composed practically of normal children. 

The chronological arrangement of our groups is 
now as follows: 


Chron. Age 11 12 Total 
Class II 1 — 9 
Class ITI — 10 
Totals 9 10 8 29 


There are seven- and eight-year-olds in all classes. 
If a seven-year-old has sufficient mentality, there is 
no reason why he should not be in the most advanced 
section. The eleven-year-old in Class IT is evidently 
somewhat retarded, so that in spite of his age he is 
not in the highest section. 

‘With such a classification of the pupils according 
to ability, it ought to be possible to have the chil- 
dren advancing at three different rates. During the 
school year, Class I, the slowest section, will prob- 
ably not cover the first year’s work; it may be for- 
tunate in covering half of a year’s work. Class II 
will probably be able to do the work prescribed. 
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Class III ought to cover more than a year’s work, 
perhaps a year and a half. From time to time dur- 
ing the year, a shifting of children from one section 
to another should take place, and this of course must 
be based largely upon the results of school work. 
It is at this point that educational measurements are 
of importance. If a child will not work owing to 
temperamental difficulties, he must be demoted to a 
lower section. If a child in a lower section, by in- 
dustry and application, does extremely well, he 
should be promoted to a higher section. Our knowl- 
edge of the mental ability of the child will always 
serve to guide. We must not be too hasty in demot- 
ing a child who is known to be mentally bright but 
who is, nevertheless, doing poor school work. We 
must first of all seek the reason for his poor work 
and in many cases, if we do, we shall find it. The 
removal of this will then once more allow him to 
take his place in his class. A coaching teacher, to 
investigate these cases and help the child over his 
special difficulties, is a valuable asset in every school. 

This, then, in rough, is the plan. Frankly, it is all 
idealistic and, to the writer’s knowledge, has never 
been thoroughly tried out in any school. There will 
be unforeseen difficulties, but these may be over- 
come when they arise. At present, it would seem to 
be feasible to adopt some such scheme as this. - It 
will help to make instruction easier and more effi- 
cient. It will help the child and the teacher. Any- 
thing that gives promise of furthering our educa- 
tional efforts is worthy of being tried. 

RUDOLF PINTNER, 

Assistant Professor of Psychology, 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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WHAT ARE YOU THERE FOR? 


AN APPEAL TO THE TEACHER 


This question is not addressed to the superinten- 
dent or to the principal. They are all the time, as 
a rule, trying to look forward and beyond and fore- 
see what effect this or that measure is going to have 
on the education of those under their care; they 
are occupied with the task of trying to introduce and 
use every means that will add to the effectiveness 
of the preparation for life that their school can give 
to these handicapped ones. Rather we would ad- 
dress this to the two thousand or more literary teach- 
ers, industrial teachers, and supervisors, who be- 
cause of their positions come in the closest contact 
with these thirteen thousand or more deaf pupils in 
our schools to-day. Leaving aside all questions of 
methods, we would ask if each and every one in his 
or her little station is doing everything possible to 
uphold the hands of the chief officer of the institu- 
tion and to carry out his ideas. 

If your institution is is a ‘‘ combined-system- ’’ 
school and the policy promulgated by your superin- 
tendent calls for the elimination of the sign language 
in the classrooms and in intercourse with the pupils 
on the grounds and in the dormitories and the din. 
ing-rooms, are you conscientiously trying to carry 
it out regardless of whether or not there is any oiti- 
cer in sight? If teaching in a manual class, are you 
spelling religiously until you come to that part of the 
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your pupils, and then, for fear that they may not get 
it if spelled, do you fall back upon the sign language? 
If teaching a class in the oral department in a school 
where the pupils are familiar with the sign language 
and spelling, do you, after several attempts made by 
the pupils to read a word or phrase from the lips, 
spell it out on your fingers or give its meaning in 
the sign language? Maybe, and no doubt it is true, 
that spelling the word on the fingers would be 
quicker than writing it on the slate, but why not, 
even in a combined-system school, make a pretense 
of teaching the oral classes after the same manner as 
that used in a pure oral school? If teaching in a 
pure oral school, are you always careful not to use 
a gesture or a look to make your work easier? When 
you ask Johnnie to open the window, do you look 
toward the particular window and throw up your 
index finger in an indicative fashion? So much for 
the teacher in the literary department. 

The positions of industrial teacher and supervisor 
are each respectively very important in the entire 
scheme of education as carried out in your school. 
One careless supervisor or industrial teacher can 
nullify the work of a dozen highly paid expert teach- 
ers in the literary department. Do you, Miss Super- 
visor, when the little child wants a drink of water, 
insist that he speak his request or at least give you 
what he is able to, or do you accept a sign or gesture, 
natural or arbitrary, and let it go at that? Can’t 
you see that right here is the most effective time for 
language and speech teaching? The child wants the 
water and if he wants it enough he will attempt to 
express his request in speech if he knows that you 
will take nothing else. Whereas, on the other hand, 
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when his teacher in school is trying by the sweat of 
her brow to teach him the expression, ‘‘ May I have 
a drink, please,’’ little Johnnie is not at all thirsty 
and may be wondering why all this effort when he 
would not take a drink if you brought it to him? 
Do you, Mr. Supervisor of a manually taught pupil, 
insist always that the pupil spell out his requests? 
True he may often give you such English as ‘‘ May I 
has going to town?’’ but he has at least attempted to 
use English; if you will take the time to correct him 
and give him the right form, you have helped along 
the work that your superintendent worries himself 
sick over through the long hours of the night. But 
you come back at me with the reply: ‘‘ Never in the 
world would I get the pupils off for school in time if 
I stopped to have all requests spelled out.’’ Tell 
that to your superintendent and see if he will not 
quickly give you an assistant or cut short the school 
hours in the literary department so that you, who 
are in such a favorable position to teach language, 
can have a little more time in which to drive it home? 

Do you, teachers and officers, in a combined-sys- 
tem school, when you meet the pupils outside the 
classroom, stop a moment and try to locate the child, 
whether he be of the manual or of the oral depart- 
ment, and then answer his request accordingly, and 
at the same time suggest that he make use of the 
method under which he is enrolled? Of course, all 
this takes time and patience. We all think that we 
must save the former and by nature we are not over- 
endowed with the latter. I shall never forget a re- 
mark made by Dr. Harris Taylor some years ago 
which I am sorry to say I have not always appreci- 
ated. It was something like this: ‘‘More time is 
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saved around schools for the deaf in one term than 
can possibly be used for many years to come.’’ We 
must confess that we have helped to save more or 
less of this time that Dr. Taylor is referring to. 

What are we in schools for the deaf for? Are we 
machines to save time, or are we there with the 
definite, serious purpose of all pulling together to 
give the children in our respective schools the best 
education possible under the conditions? The super- 
intendents and principals realize this, and as a rule 
they are themselves trying to carry out this effective 
method of teaching language and speech, but they are 
helpless without the hearty codperation of every 
teacher, instructor, and supervisor connected with 
the school. Yea, we would even invoke the aid of the 
cook, the baker, the hostler, the gardener, the watch- 
man, the maids, and every one on the pay roll who 
may come in contact with the pupils. 

Let us think seriously of this: ‘‘What are we 
here for?’’ 

EDWIN L. LA CROSSE, 


Associate Principal of the Wright Oral School, 
New York City. 


THE CONSERVATION OF TIME IN THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


The use of our schoolroom time to the best ad- 
vantage is something in which I am sure we are all 
interested. Had the subject read ‘‘Reasons Why 
We Should Teach Longer Hours’’ it might not have 
appealed to us, but every efficient teacher is ever 
ready to study ways and means of getting the very 
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best results possible out of the time spent in the 
schoolroom. 

The efficient teacher is not the one who accepts 
immediately every new method and tries it at once 
upon her helpless class, not the one who destroys 
her working programme every few days that she 
may try a new one. Neither is the efficient teacher 
the one who goes calmly on and on, using only the 
methods learned in her training. She is the one 
who studies, compares, and weighs new methods, 
using only those she considers an improvement over 
her own. 

The first and most important point I wish to men- 
tion is this. Begin work at once, just as soon as the 
pupils can be seated, and keep at it. Allow no inter- 
ruptions. Allow no loitering. Make the pupils 
understand that time is valuable, and half the battle 
is won. 

Second. Have all materials ready for the day’s 
work. One thing I do is to keep on hand a small 
supply of sharpened pencils (sharpened out of 
school hours) to be given to the pupils as theirs 
are broken, thereby saving, I think, a great amount 
of school time, especially with the smaller children. 
How provoking, when ready to give a lesson to the 
class, to be compelled to wait until some child has 
sharpened his pencil, and, incidentally, until the in- 
terest that you had awakened over the coming lesson 
has died. 

If a lesson is to be taught which calls for a certain 
picture, chart, or book, look it up the day before 
and have it ready to use. If a certain topic is to be 
studied, have that in mind and, before taking it up, 
see that all words, phrases, and expressions to be 
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used in the study of it have been taught already, and 
well understood. Have the work so well planned and 
keep it so in mind that all materials and language 
needed in each lesson have been gotten ready before- 
hand, and that ‘‘each day’s work is pressing toward 
the accomplishment of a certain fixed goal.’’ 

Third. Have a well-arranged programme and 
stick to it; but not so closely that each and every 
occasion for the teaching of new language is not 
seized upon just because it is not down on the pro- 
gramme to teach that word or expression on that 
day or at that hour. 

Fourth. Do not wait too long for the slowest mem- 
bers of the class. It is losing time to try to force a 
child to answer correctly when he is plainly unable 
to do so. Here, I think, is a great problem to be 
solved by each teacher anew with each class. 

Fifth. Learn to make the periods of work over- 
lap. For example: if teaching a history lesson, use 
as many of the new sentence forms recently taught 
as is possible. If, in the primary grades, an action 
lesson is being given, use the less familiar nouns in 
performing the action, thus reviewing two forms of 
speech at the same time. 

Sixth. Do less copying. Do not have the class 
copy, except while hearing individual recitations. In 
the latter case, time can sometimes be saved by hav- 
ing the others occupied in this way instead of sitting 
idly awaiting their turns. 

Seventh. Spend less time in lecturing about good 
behavior, but execute promptly the punishment pre- 
viously fixed as a result of disobedience. 

Eighth. Have proper ventilation. Never allow 
the children to become dull and listless from breath- 
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ing foul air. There is no doubt that pure air in the 
schoolroom will do a great deal toward keeping the 
class wide-awake and attentive. 

‘* At all times assume an attitude of interest, and 
interest on the pupil’s part will follow. When there 
is no enthusiasm, create some.’’ When an exercise 
becomes tiresome, change at once, although time is 
not up. Do not repeat answers, nor talk and explain 
too much for the slowest members of the class, as 
this so often kills the interest. See quickly the 
wisest way out of a perplexing situation, and above 
all else keep everlastingly at it. 

CLARA 8S. WORLEY, 
Instructor in the Kansas School, 
Olathe, Kansas. 


PERSONALITY 


One can hardly imagine anything more difficult 
to describe than ‘‘Personality.’’ The term is so 
vague, so intangible, and yet such a potent factor 
in our every-day lives as we come in contact with 
our fellow men. How sensitive and quick we are to 
feel the different kinds of personality, and how read- 
ily the best that is in us responds to a great, kind, 
fascinating, cultured, or intrinsically good individ- 
uality! 

Perhaps the greatest work of fiction on the subject 
is Stevenson’s ‘‘Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde.’’ It is the story of two personalities, con- 
stantly at war with each other, within one human 
being’s heart. It represents an exaggerated type, 
yet contains a truth for every one of us. Toa 
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greater or less extent, each of us has a dual nature, 
even though we do not care to admit it. The good 
and the bad are constantly striving for predomi- 
nance. The story tells in vivid fashion how the 
unfortunate hero, when under the influence of the 
wicked character, Mr. Hyde, commits crimes, mur- 
ders, and heartless atrocities. But when Dr. Jekyll 
has full sway, only good deeds follow in his path, 
and he feels only horror for the wicked deeds which 
he himself committed, wholly against his will, as 
Mr. Hyde. 

We, as teachers, naturally apply this subject of 
personality to our every-day work in the schoolroom. 
Sometimes it seems almost startling to me when I 
think how my personality is daily influencing my 
pupils, in one way or another. There is so much 
unconscious influence making its mark on those with 
whom we come in contact. 

I remember, when I was a child about to enter 
the fourth grade, how excited and interested I was 
to know just what kind of teacher I was to have the 
following year. My elder sister, at the same time, 
was entering a higher grade with equal enthusiasm. 
At the end of the first half day, we came home anx- 
ious to tell of our experiences. My sister described 
her new teacher as a severe, cross-looking individ- 
ual, who stood before her scholars with a welcome 
like this: ‘‘You cannot escape me! There is not a 
moment of the day when my eyes will not be in every 
part of this room.’’ She assumed that the children 
were going to be bad. Why not assume that they 
were going to be good? She certainly lived up to her 
prophecy during the year. So, while my sister was 
bathed in tears the first day of the term, I, on the 
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contrary, was in a joyous frame of mind because 
my teacher was so delightful. Welcoming us with 
a pleasant smile as we marched into her room, she 
proceeded to tell us of a trip she had taken the 
previous summer. For our amusement she drew an 
outline of the route on the board, and we were de-’ 
lighted listeners for half an hour. 

The result of this situation was that my sister 
had a most unhappy school year, while with me it 
was the pleasantest year of my early school life. 
Why was this so? Simply because of the difference 
in the two personalities. Alas! the schools of 
Milwaukee did not long enjoy my dear Miss Clark, 
for some good man fell in love with her. Would his 
life have been as happy had he chosen my sister’s 
teacher as a life companion? 

Those of us who teach in the evening school and 
face our eager, anxious, ambitious, and patient 
foreigners twice a week, ought to feel, it seems to 
me, that we should give them of the very best that 
is inus. Can we not meet them more than half way? 
Why not have each lesson bright, entertaining, full. 
of new and pleasant ideas that will be of help to 
them in their every-day lives? I am glad to be just 
a tiny part of this great proposition of night-school 
work for the alien. One man in my class told me 
the other evening that he stood at his machine 
eight weary hours every day doing his work. Still 
he is willing and eager to come to night school at the 
end of the day. Would we be willing to do this in 
order to gain a little more education? 

In Switzerland, in the very heart of the Alps, is 
a tiny village called Zermatt. From this little town 
one ascends a beautiful mountain, the Gorner Grat. 
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From the summit of this peak is the only view one 
can have of an unbroken panorama of mountain tops 
all about. In all other parts of Switzerland there 
are wonderful views, but nowhere the absolutely 
unbroken chain which surrounds the Gorner Grat. 
The rugged outlines of the Matterhorn stand out 
boldly against the blue sky, and all is beauty every- 
where. During the day, when the sunlight is play- 
ing on the scene, the Alpine flowers are growing in 
profusion, the peculiar grasses and wild berries are 
flourishing, one can hardly imagine anything more 
lovely. But there is the sunset yet to come, when 
the Alpine glow just touches the snow-capped 
heights, creating rainbow shades in the sparkling 
whiteness. Could anything be more wonderful than 
this? You all may have seen it pictured, but you 
cannot appreciate the miles and miles of it, the 
vastness, the inspiration. One has to see it, and feel 
it, and live it, to understand. 

But evening is yet to come, and with it the moon- 
light, the mysterious twilight shadows and the glit- 
tering stars overall. This brings a thrill surpassing 
that which we experienced when we witnessed the 
scene by the light of the sun’s brilliance. Truly this 
is the climax of it all; nothing could be more inspir- 
ing. But have we seen it at sunrise? So here is 
still another phase. The awakening glory of the 
dawn, as it tints with gold the white fleecy clouds, 
great, deep, brilliant, yellow depths, makes one feel, 
as he gazes upon the scene, that this burst of radi- 
ance must resemble the entrance to the Celestial 
City! Oh, the wonder of it! 

Is it not so with some personalities? They are 
too deep and broad and beautiful to be taken in at 
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a single glance, but there are many standpoints 
from which they may be observed. Every angle 
will reveal more beauties, more wonders of person- 
ality. 

We sometimes ask, ‘‘Do you like such and such a 
person?’’ Perhaps the answer is, ‘‘I don’t know; 
I think she seems kind of queer. No, I don’t exactly 
like her.’? Perhaps later we may look beneath an 
unfortunate personality and see the true worth of 
the character. People are sometimes misunder- 
stood because they are not given a chance to reveal 
the best that is in them on first acquaintance. Such 
a personality is a real handicap. 

I remember, some years ago, when I was in a cer- 
tain city, a new minister had just arrived to become 
the pastor of one of the larger churches. Being 
asked if I had heard him preach, I replied that I had 
not, but would very soon give myself that pleasure. 

What was my surprise, upon entering the church, 
to see a most unattractive man seated upon the plat- 
form. He was so homely that one positively felt 
sorry for him. All his features seemed to be ex- 
aggerated, and he was exceptionally short in stature. 
But when he began to talk, one forgot all save what 
he said. Some of his splendid, inspiring sermons 
have remained with me to this day. It was a case 
of the big-hearted man rising above his peculiar 
face, his great personality asserting itself. He 
brought a message to his congregation that made 
him seem almost a prophet. How trivial now 
seems his personal appearance! It was the spirit 
of the man that really counted. 

A year or two ago, I went to see the mother of a 
prospective pupil. This woman surely had had her 
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share of sorrow. Her first husband died a drunk- 
ard, and the only legacy he left her was a large 
number of children. She had married again, this 
time a sickly though well-meaning individual, who 
was unable to support his family. She washed from 
early morning until night. Just so much washing 
had to be done before the week’s end. What mo- 
ments she could squeeze in between times were given 
over to scrubbing and cleaning for other people. 
The children were being brought up with the aid of 
the schools and themselves. And yet through it all 
she was cheerful, pleasant, patient, and really happy. 
She was evidently very much in love with her hus- 
band, which was a blessing. Here was a woman 
who had indeed risen above her sorrows and applied 
a certain crude philosophy to her life. Her sense 
of humor also stood her in good stead. 

When I spoke to her concerning my school, she 
exclaimed with laughter and many gestures, ‘‘I 
don’t see how you stand it, Miss Reed! I would 
rather be out on the mountains tending goats than 
teaching school.’’? Speaking of her many labors, 
she said, ‘‘Well, I might be a whole lot worse off. 
Supposing I was in bed and couldn’t wash? What 
would become of him and the children?’’ Then she 
brightened even more and remarked, ‘‘I always said 
there was nothing to be ashamed of in being poor, 
but it is awful unhandy!’’ She went on to tell me 
about the baby and how she expected to have it 
baptized the following Sunday. ‘‘I do say,’’ she 
said, ‘‘that maybe baptism don’t do no good, but 
then it couldn’t do no harm.’’ She did not have this 
bright, cheerful personality because of her circum- 
stances, but in spite of them. Here is one who has 
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had her test. Its climax came perhaps when, in the 
midst of her troubles, she laid away the precious 
body of her dear little boy. 

Phillips Brooks has said: ‘‘No man or woman of 
the humblest sort can really be strong, gentle, pure, 
and good, without somebody being helped and com- 
forted by the very existence of that goodness.”’ 

We have been speaking in a general way on this 
broad subject of ‘‘Personality,’’ but let us now, as 
teachers of the deaf, apply it to our own particular 
line of work. 

What could be more important to the deaf child 
than an instructor with the right kind of person- 
ality? When the totally deaf little tot, who has 
just entered school, stands at my knee with that in- 
quiring, shy, puzzled question in his eyes, I, as the 
one to open the doors of learning so that he may 
catch a glimpse of what is beyond, feel the best that 
is in me rise to meet his needs. If we stop to think 
that our pupils can never hear music, or the singing 
birds these spring mornings, or the sound of the 
mother’s voice, does not instinct prompt us to give 
our finest personality to them and strive to make up 
something that they have lost? 

They are so responsive, so quick to feel our inter- 
est, sympathy, and affection, so eager to ‘‘meet us 
half way.’’ To gain the confidence of the deaf child 
seems to me such an important factor. But we can 
never do this unless we have the personality that in- 
spires confidence! His little, every-day interests are 
so real and important to him; and it is so easy to be 
kind and interested in his joys and sorrows. My 
experience with some little beginners, who had been 
in school but a few weeks, and whose vocabulary, 
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for that reason, was of necessity very limited, is a 
tender memory with me. I always made it a point 
to try to understand what they were endeavoring to 
tell me, just as long as they had patience to keep up 
communication. The deaf children are always so 
glad to have the teacher interested enough to pay 
attention and try to understand their efforts at con- 
versation. The happy smile and nod of acquiescence, 
when she has interpreted rightly the idea, are surely 
reward enough for her efforts. 

I recall a little incident along this line, which oc- 
curred the first year I taught the deaf. It was a be- 
ginners’ class, in school but a short time. One morn- 
ing, a little girl came to school very eager to have 
me understand something she had on her mind and 
which she wanted to share with me. She couldn’t 
tell me anything by speech, and her gestures were 
rather limited just then. She signed something 
which evidently was square, after which she put her 
hand on her stomach as if eating had something to 
do with it. A man also seemed to be connected with 
the whole event. I had had very little experience 
with deaf children, but I worked hard to understand 
what the child was trying to tell me. At last it came 
tome. I drew the picture of a small square package 
with bands across it on the blackboard; also a tea- 
cup with smoke issuing therefrom. The child 
beamed with delight and nodded her head vehe- 
mently. A man had left a sample package of tea at 
the door and she had had a drink of it from a tea- 
cup, which she enjoyed very much. I was very glad 
that I had kept at the puzzle until it was solved, 
while the child was equally joyful because of my in- 
terest and sympathy. 
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There is a certain atmosphere that every teacher 
must create by her personality in the schoolroom. It 
is for her to decide whether it shall be a pleasant one 
or otherwise. We who teach the deaf know how pa- 
tient, as a class, they are. They really set us teach- 
ers an example in this respect. How much easier 
and more enjoyable it would be for them to be patient 
if we were patient, too. 

The right kind of personality creates a homelike 
atmosphere in the schoolroom, which brings with 
it kindness, affection, sympathy, honesty, and un- 
selfishness. And this feeling should exist not enly 
between the teacher and pupil, but among the chil- 
dren themselves. In short, it is our duty to mold 
their little lives along the right line by means of the 
right methods, so that each one of them will possess 
not only a good character, but also a worthy per- 
sonality. 

I have noticed that a certain type of teacher will 
repulse a child if he tries to be a bit affectionate 
with her. Some of our deaf children come from such 
poor unloving homes that they are half starved for 
a little show of affection from some quarter. They 
are hungry for what is their natural right. 

I have known a cold undemonstrative mother to 
show jealousy when her child has clung lovingly to 
her teacher and apparently given her more love 
than the parent ever received. I try to cultivate af- 
fection in my children. It seems to me it makes them 
kinder and more thoughtful of each other. This 
refers to the younger deaf children. 

Last of all we turn our eyes upward to the great- 
est personality the world has ever known. One who 
was despised and rejected, disappointed and lonely, 
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his life culminating at last in the crucifixion. And 
yet he rose triumphant above it all, so that we have 
for our heritage the inspiration of his perfect life. 
Is it not worth while to try to imitate, even in a most 
imperfect way, the great personality of the Man of 
Galilee? 
KATHARINE F. REED, 
Principal of the School for the Deaf, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
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CLARK, HAROLD T. Talking Gloves for the Deaf and Blind. 
Their Value to Men Injured in the Present War. Cleveland, 
Ohio: 1917. 8vo, pp. 21. 

In the Annals, vol. lxi, page 464, there was a notice of 
Mr. Clark’s pamphlet on ‘‘The William Terry Touch 
Alphabet.’’ This pamphlet has been translated into 
French by a Belgian soldier. In ‘‘Talking Gloves’’ Mr. 
Clark describes the touch alphabets of George Dalgarno, 
Alexander Graham Bell, Morrison Heady, and William 
Terry, and also a two-handed touch alphabet used in Eng- 
land, and sets forth the advantage to the deaf and the 
deaf-blind of these modes of communication. The text is 
accompanied by several illustrations. We understand that 
copies may be obtained free from the author, whose address 
is 2101 Leader-News Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


TERRY, HOWARD L. California and Other Verse. The Pali- 
sades Press: Santa Monica, California. 1897. Small quarto, pp. 
53: 


Mr. Terry lost his hearing at the age of eleven. He was 
a student at Gallaudet College for about a year but his 
present good command of language is chiefly due to his 
later individual reading and study of the best English 
writers. He has published two other little books of verse 
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and one novel in prose. Each successive volume shows 
marked improvement in style over its predecessors. 

The longest and most striking poem in the collection is 
not ‘‘California,’’ which is given prominence on the title- 
page, but ‘‘The Deserted Ships.’’ This poem has been criti- 
cised by one reviewer as a plagiarism from ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner.’’ The criticism is unjust, for the main features 
of the narrative are different and the language is nowhere 
identical. Still the reader is forcibly reminded of the ear- 
lier poem not only by the metre of the verse but also by 
some of the incidents of the story. In ‘‘The Deserted 
Ships ”’ it is 

a rugged Western man, 
Who never sailed the sea— 
a man from the Middle West, in fact, who meets some 
sailors on the beach and after listening to their stories of 
the sea tells them one of his own invention in return: 
Then sit ye down, my sailors three, 
And hearken to my tale, 
How night and day, for leagues away, 
Unmanned two ships did sail. 

A ‘‘noxious cormorant,’’ which perches on the mast of 
one of the doomed ships plays a part in the tale that sug- 
gests the albatross of ‘‘The Ancient Mariner.”’ 

Mr. Terry, however, has no recollection of having read 
Coleridge’s poem before he wrote his own. Possibly the 
circumstances are something like those of Helen Keller’s 
famous story of ‘‘The Frost King.’’ He may have read or, 
more likely, heard some one else read ‘‘The Ancient Mari- 
ner’’ in early life before he lost his hearing. Then, per- 
haps by the illness that caused his deafness, all conscious 
remembrance of it, as well as of many other events of his 
childhood, was probably effaced from his memory; but the 
profound impression this poem always makes upon a child 
may have remained dormant in his mind and, unconsciously 
to himself, have shown its influence in ‘‘The Deserted 
Ships’’ many years later. 
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UPHAM, LOUISE. The Beginner’s Book. Illustrated by Gertrude 
- Spaller. Philadelphia: Louise Upham. 1917. 12mo, pp. 128. 

In ‘‘The Beginner’s Book’’ Miss Upham, Principal of 
Cresheim Hall, Pennsylvania Institution, has given us a 
good primer suited to the needs of the little deaf child 
learning to read. 

The book is prettily illustrated in color and contains a 
vocabulary of over 400 words. The sentences are short 
and simple, well adapted to the limited understanding of 
small children, employing the every-day language that they 
most need. 

As is stated in the preface, ‘‘the basic idea of the book 
is an appeal to the child’s self-activity. The child’s in- 
stinetive love for doing things should serve as an incentive 
in his learning to read.’’ With this in mind the author in- 
troduces a variety of simple commands which the pupils of 
the class are supposed to read and perform, telling after- 
wards by speech and writing what they have done. They 
thus take more interest in the like experiences of the other 
children whom they meet in the book. Miss Spaller’s at- 
tractive illustrations of the performance of these actions 
add much to the interest and understanding of the text. 

In addition to the well-chosen vocabulary, picture de- 
seription, and color and number work, there are several 
pages devoted to phonetic drills, based on the Northampton 
charts. These are a great help to the child in learning to 
read rapidly at sight. 

This little book will appeal to the hearing as well as the 
deaf child. 


JOHN EDWIN RAY 
1852--1918 
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North Carolina (Raleigh) School—John Edwin Ray, 
Superintendent for the past twenty-one years, died sud- 
denly January 17, 1918, of heart failure, aged sixty-six. Mr. 
Ray was graduated from Wake Forest College in 1875 and 
immediately began his work as a teacher of the deaf in the 
school where he died. He afterwards taught in the Ken- 
tucky School; he was Superintendent of the Colorado 
School from 1887 to 1894 and of the Kentucky School from 
1894 to 1896, when he was recalled to the North Carolina 
School as Superintendent. 

Mr. Ray was active in the work of the Baptist church, 
for ten years being corresponding secretary of its State 
Convention and holding other important offices. He was 
well known to teachers of the deaf throughout the country, 
having attended and taken an active part in most of the 
meetings of the Convention and the Conference for many 
years. His genial presence will be sadly missed on these 
occasions. He was a clear and forcible sign maker and was 
always ready to serve his deaf friends by interpreting for 
them. 

Mr. Ray had the gratification a short time before his 
death of seeing laid the foundation and corner stone of a 
new building for his blind pupils—a result for which he 
had labored a long time. 

He was married in 1881 to Miss Finie Annis Carter, 
who, with five children, survives him. One of his sons, Dr. 
John E. Ray, is first lieutenant in the Medical Corps of the 
United States Army and is now stationed at Camp Sevier, 
North Carolina. 


Cincinnati Day-School.—Miss Lucy Lee and Miss Addie 
Tudor resigned last year to be married. Miss Marjorie 


Jones, a daughter of Mr. J. W. Jones, Superintendent of 
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the Ohio School, was also married, but she continues to 
teach as Mrs. Edwin Spencer, her husband being a lieu- 
tenant in the United States Army. New teachers are Miss 
Margaret McCafferty, trained at the Ohio School, and Miss 
Bessie E. Dow, formerly of the New England Industrial 
School. 


Dubuque Day-School.—The Iowa legislature at its last 
session passed a law permitting the establishment of day- 
schools in the state. The first school under the law was 
opened in Dubuque last September with six pupils. The 
teacher is Miss Mary Millea, formerly of the Platteville 
(Wisconsin) Day-School. The oral method is followed. 


Halifax School.—Through the courtesy of the governors 
of Acadia College, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, provision has 
been made for carrying on the work of the school in that 
institution while its own buildings are undergoing repairs. 


Hawaii Day-School—Miss Sara McBride, formerly a 
teacher in the Washington State School, has opened a day- 
school, which she hopes will grow into a residential school, 
in Honolulu, Hawaii. She has nine pupils, representing 
seven nationalities: two Hawaiian, one Portuguese, one 
Filipino, one Chinese, one Japanese, one Porto Rican and 
Spanish, and two German. 


Mississippi Institute-——The publication of the Bulletin, 
suspended after the cyclone of June 4, 1916, which did 
damage to the Institute estimated at $91,000, was resumed 
in December, 1917, under the editorship of Mr. S. W. Har- 
ris assisted by Mr. E. V. Peters. 

Alfred Kearny, a teacher in the Institute for nearly 
thirty-five years, ‘‘a gentleman of the old school,’’ died 
September 14, 1917. He is survived by his wife, Mrs. 
Mollie Joiner Kearny, a son Alfred, and a daughter Helen 
Bascome Kearny. 
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Nebraska School.—Miss Mary Kay Sallee has resigned 
to be married to Mr. Robert Benton Woods. Mr. and Mrs. 
Woods now reside in Stanford, Kentucky. 


New York Institution.—Rev. Dr. Charles Augustus Stod- 
dard, an efficient and faithful member of the Board of 
Directors for fifty-five years and President of the Board for 
the past seventeen years, who resigned at the close of 1917, 
has been elected Emeritus President for life, ‘‘as a token of 
the appreciation of the Board of his long-continued, de- 
voted, and valuable services.’’ He is succeeded as Presi- 
dent by Thatcher M. Adams, Esq., who has been a member 
of the Board for many years and whose father, Rev. Dr. 
William Adams, was formerly President. 

Major William H. Van Tassell, who was designated as 
Executive Officer in Charge’’ during the interval between 
the death of Mr. Currier and the election of Mr. Gardner 
as Principal, has been appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of Assistant Principal. 


Ontario School.—Miss 8. Templeton, a valued teacher in 
this School for the past thirty-seven years, has resigned on 
account of failing health. 


Paris Institution—One of the younger instructors of the 
National Institution at Paris, Lieutenant Allirol, who has 
been in the army of the French Republic since the begin- 
ning of the war and has twice been seriously wounded, has 
the rare distinction of having received three citations and 
of having been decorated with the Cross of War, the Mili- 
tary Medal, and the Cross of Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor. 


St. John’s Institute—A fire at St. John’s Institute on 
October 31, 1917, did damage estimated at $25,000. Hap- 
pily the officers and pupils all escaped from the burning 
building without injury. The pecuniary loss was covered 
by insurance. 
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South Dakota School.—The School will close the latter 
part of April in order to let the pupils go home and help 
raise the crops so much needed this year. 


Texas School—Miss Olivia Thomas and Miss Lucy 
Bowman have resigned. Their successors are Mrs. W. L. 
Covey, a teacher of experience in public-school work, and 
Miss Grace Ogden, from the Louisiana School. 


Washington State School.—Miss Cecelia E. Otis and Miss 
Mabel B. Moylan have resigned to teach in the Arkansas 
Institute. Their places are filled by the appointment of 
Miss Cora M. Whitcher, from the Halifax School, and the 
transfer of Mrs. Miriam E. Caton from the cooking schoo! 
to the literary department. The beginning class is divided 
and Miss Edith B. Winchester is placed in charge of pact 
of it. 


Western New York Institution—Zenas Freeman Wester- 
velt, founder of the Western New York Institution in 1876 
and Superintendent and Principal since that time, died of 
heart failure February 17, 1918, aged sixty-nine. For sev- 
eral years he had been in poor health but he labored un- 
tiringly to the end. 

Dr. Westervelt. was familiar with the deaf from child- 
hood, having grown up in the Ohio Institution, of which his 
mother was matron. He taught in the Maryland School 
from 1871 to 1873 and in the New York Institution from 
1873 to 1875. Here he was one of a group of five bright 
young teachers under Dr. Isaac Lewis Peet, who later be- 
came principals or superintendents and of whom Dr. Wes- 
tervelt was the last survivor. The other four were Weston 
Jenkins, Edward B. Nelson, Francis D. Clarke, and Enoch 
Henry Currier. 

Soon after the organization of the Western New York In- 
stitution Dr. Westervelt gave it distinction among Ameri- 
ean schools for the deaf by making the manual alphabet, to 
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the exclusion of the sign language, the ordinary means of 
communication out of school as well as the principal me- 
dium of instruction in the classroom, thus placing the 
pupils in a constant environment of the English language. 
He was also an advocate of oral teaching. He was Official 
Secretary of the American Association to Promote ‘the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf from its organization in 
1890 until his death and speech and speech-reading were 
given a prominent place in the work of his school; but he 
preferred the manual alphabet as the usual means of com- 
munication for deaf children because he believed it afforded 
them more opportunity for practice in the English lan- 
guage. 

Dr. Westervelt was a man of sincere piety. He gave 
himself to the work of the school with unwearied devotion. 
He took a deep personal interest in the welfare of every 
pupil and every teacher and was rewarded by the love and 
gratitude of all with whom he was associated. The home- 
like atmosphere of the school made a deep impression upon 
every visitor. 

The University of Rochester in 1895 conferred upon Dr. 
Westervelt the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. He was 
twice married; in 1875 to Miss Mary H. Nodine, who died 
in 1893, and in 1898 to Miss Adelia C. Fay who with an 
adopted son, Edmund W. Westervelt, survives him. 

A resolution adopted at a meeting of the teachers of the 
New York Institution, held February 19, 1918, of which Mr. 
Isaac B. Gardner was chairman and Dr. Thomas Francis 
Fox secretary, says of him: 


In the long period of forty-seven years, in his career as an in- 
structor of the deaf, he established an enviable reputation as a 
teacher of original and successful accomplishment, and impressed 
upon the profession his fine, altruistic personality and his steadfast 
zeal to help in the betterment of conditions in the instruction of the 
deaf. 

The splendid spirit shown by Dr. Westervelt during a long illness, 
his unwillingness to give way to the limitations imposed upon him, to 
spend his days in unproductive idleness, and his efforts in carrying 
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out his plans in educating the deaf, serve to increase the admiration 
of his friends. 

From resolutions adopted by the Board of Directors of 
the Western New York Institution we quote the following: 

In addition to his exceptional: mental gifts and keen perception 
along educational lines, he possessed remarkable personal traits. His 
strongly religious temperament was accompanied by a tenderly sym- 
pathetic nature overflowing with sunshine and good cheer. Every one 
afflicted or in distress found in his big heart a responsive chord. 

While the whole community feel his loss, the hosts of deaf persons, 
who have known the warmth of his affection and the support and 
guidance of his fatherly care, will most grievously mourn him. There 
are many throughout our land who to-day and in the days to come 
will offer up a silent prayer in grateful thanksgiving that Dr. Wester- 
velt has lived and that they have been influenced by the uplift of his 
life and love. 


Western Pennsylvania Institution.—Miss Susie E. Dan- 
ver has resigned to be married. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Edward Miner Gallaudet Memorial Hall—The Alumni 
of Gallaudet College and their friends have determined 
to erect a substantial building on Kendall Green to contain 
the library, assembly hall, administrative offices, class- 
rooms, and other needed rooms, as a memorial of their 
gratitude and love for the late Dr. Edward Miner Gal- 
laudet. The cost will be fifty or sixty thousand dollars. 
This is a considerable undertaking for a comparatively 
small and not wealthy group of persons, but the responses 
to the suggestion are already so enthusiastic and generous 
that there is good reason to hope that in the course of a few 
years it may be accomplished. It is not proposed to begin 
the work of construction until after the war. The com- 
mittee in charge suggests that meanwhile contributors may 
show their loyalty at once to the country and to the college 
by purchasing Liberty Bonds and War-Savings Certificates 
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of the Government and presenting them to the Fund. 
Contributions may be sent to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, which consists of Messrs. H. D. Drake, R. J. Stewart, 
and F. H. Hughes, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 


The Eleventh Conference of Superintendents and Princi- 
pals of American Schools for the Deaf—The Executive 
Committee has sent the following letter to the members of 
the Conference: 


INDIANAPOLIS, February 2, 1918. 


DEAR FRIEND: Referring to the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals which it was in mind to hold this spring, and concerning 
which a circular letter was sent to superintendents some time ago 
asking their wishes in the matter, the Executive Committee begs to 
state that the referendum vote thus taken and the letters received 
clearly indicate that, owing to conditions of war with its misery and 
financial exactions, it is neither desirable nor advisable to hold a 
meeting anywhere this year, especially so when a number of the 
schools are compelled to have shortened terms and to economize in 
every possible way; and further, that if such a meeting were held, 
the attendance would be quite small. 

Out of seventy superintendents addressed, fifty-one responded as 
follows: 14, for meeting—31, opposed—6, no expression; and of 
these, 14 would attend a meeting if called—19 would not attend—18 
were doubtful. 

After further correspondence and consideration it has been decided 
by the Committee to postpone the meeting for the current year, and 
this notice is accordingly given. 

The Executive Committee: 

A. L, E. Crourter, 
_ JAMES N, Tarte, 
N. F. WALKER, 
JOHN W. JONES, 
RicHarD O. JOHNSON, 
Chairman. 


Dr. Albert H. Walker, President of the Florida School, 
announces that the invitation for the Conference to meet at 
Saint Augustine holds good for another year. 
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The British National College of Teachers——The ‘‘ College 
of Teachers of the Deaf and Dumb’’ has changed its name 
to ‘‘National College of Teachers of the Deaf’’ and the 
National Association of Teachers of the Deaf has been 
merged into it. ‘‘The effect of this fusion,’’ says the 
Teacher of the Deaf for February, 1918, may be summed 
up in the statement that the College has absorbed the As- 
sociation, but that the latter has imposed its constitution 
and management upon the former.’’ Both these organ- 
izations have done much to promote the teaching of the 
deaf and it is hoped that the work of the united body will 
be still more effective. The Teacher of the Deaf is now 
published under the auspices of a committee of the College 
but the editors have not been changed. 


Our Roll of Honor.—To ‘‘Our Roll of Honor’’ in the 
January Annals should be added the name of EpmunpD 
HeEnpversHor Booru, First Lieut., Co. C., 351st U. S. Inf. 
(son of F. W. Booth, Nebraska School). 


Deafened Sailors and Soldiers—Last July a ‘‘Special 
Aural Board’’ was formed in England to advise the Min- 
ister of Pensions with regard to the treatment and train- 
ing of British sailors and soldiers suffering from deafness. 
Capt. H. L. Ingram, of the Canadian Expeditionary Force, 
formerly a teacher in the Ontario School for the Deaf, is 
secretary, and Mr. G. Sibley Haycock, Headmaster of the 
Fitzroy Square Training College, London, is a member of 
the board, the other five members being aural specialists. 
Long lists of names of sailors and soldiers supposed to be 
suffering from deafness were submitted to the board, but 
personal visits proved that the number seriously affected 
had been greatly overstated. Some of them had been deaf 
before entering the army; the majority were found to be 
following their former occupations; few desired to avail 
themselves of the opportunity for rehabilitation and educa- 
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tion offered by the government, though the instruction is 
free, the pension is raised to the maximum, and the travel- 
ling expenses are paid. Two classes have been formed at 
Fitzroy Square with trained teachers under Mr. Haycock’s 
direction, but up to October only six persons had been en- 
rolled in each. 

At the Sir Frederick Milner Hostei for Deafened Sol- 
diers, 20, Wilton Crescent, London, 8S. W., provision is 
made for the treatment of curable cases by aural surgeons, 
for the instruction of the incurable in lip-reading, for the 
teaching of trades, and for recreation. 

An article in the Indianapolis News says that negotia- 
tions are under way between Mr. R. O. Johnson, Superin- 
tendent of the Indiana School, and Dr. W. C. Gorgas, 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army, looking to- 
ward the establishment at the school of an institution for 
the rehabilitation of returned Indiana soldiers who have 
been made deaf by the war. We learn also that an appeal 
has been made to other American schools for the deaf by 
the Reconstruction Service of the Boston Industrial Union 
of the Deaf to organize units for similar service to deaf- 
ened soldiers and sailors. No doubt teachers of the deaf 
everywhere will be glad to do all they can to help in this 
direction ; moreover the proposed plan would have the ad- 
vantage of giving the soldiers and sailors the benefit of the 
industrial training of the school shops as well as the auricu- 
lar and lip-reading training of the schoolrooms. It seems 
to us, however, that there are serious objections to the plan 
of carrying on the rehabilitation of deafened soldiers and 
sailors in the same establishments with deaf children. 
Would it not be better to have the instruction given in con- 
nection with other rehabilitation work in suitable camps 
under military discipline? or, if it is absolutely necessary 
to call on schools for the deaf to do the work, to devote one 
well-equipped school exclusively to that purpose and pro- 
vide temporarily for the education of its deaf pupils in 
other schools? 
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The Cure of Hysterical Deafness—Much of the deafness 
occurring among soldiers and sailors seems to be of an hys- 
terical nature. The Popular Science Monthly says the sur- 
geons can often cure it by the following operation: 

The patient is given enough ether to excite him, then two small 
cuts are made behind his ear. A hammer is then banged on a sheet 
of iron, and, if the operation is successful, the patient jumps off the 
table with his hearing completely restored. Before the operation is 
made, the patient is encouraged to feel that he will be cured. 


The Road of Silence——In the Atlantic Monthly for De- 
cember, 1917, Margaret Baldwin has a remarkably well- 
written article entitled ‘‘The Road of Silence,’’ in which 
the author relates some of the experiences of a person who 
became deaf in adult life, analyzes the effects produced 
upon the mind and spirit by the loss of hearing, and gives 
some excellent practical advice to the deaf. In the ‘‘Con- 
tributors’ Column’’ of the Atlantic for February, 1918, 
there is an interesting letter to the author, discussing the 
same subject briefly from the point of view of a person 
whose hearing became seriously impaired in early child- 
hood. We quote from the latter: 


To You WHo Wrote THE Roap or SILENCE: 

Since reading your penetrating words in the Atlantic, I find it im- 
possible to forget them or the thoughts they aroused. Your analysis 
of the psychic state of the deaf speaks—does it not?—only of those 
who, like yourself, enjoyed normal hearing for some period of time. 
What would you say of those of us who have always, or practically 
so, been without the full aid of this important sense? In early child- 
hood an illness left me with impaired hearing. Since then, I have 
known sounds, but they have been the grosser and more obvious 
ones. When you speak of the soft fall of snow on the window-pane, 
or the hum of a mosquito, I have no image in my mind, for they are 
sounds which I have never known. All those delicate ones which as 
you say minister mainly to the spirit, I have always been without. I 
have heard others say, ‘‘ Listen to the note of that thrush,’’ and have 
tried to reflect their enjoyment, so as not. to protrude the fact that I 
do not hear what they hear. 

I feel that I can ask you, what I could not ask a person who has 
never known deafness, whether we who have been thus cut off all our 
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lives from the subtler sounds, are spiritually incomplete, lacking the 
stimulus which these experiences would bring? Is this partial de- 
rression, or negativeness, a real spiritual lack which can never be 
made up? You have these experiences to look back on, as a part of 
your life in the past, and so truly, as long as memory lasts, a part 
of you. But we, who are sometimes not conscious of what we miss 
until those around us refer to some delicate sound which they hear 
or have heard, are we less complete in our inner selves than they? Or 
is it possible that we, through being shut off from the minor sounds 
and events, delve more deeply into the spirituai content of those we 
are aware of, just as a student, who concentrating his mind on his 
task to the exclusion of all outside affairs, finds the secrets of wisdom 
far more than the one who is continually distracted by his surround- 
ings. 

It is true that, if one is to be a writer, he needs the power of 
conveying his ideas through suggestion. The deaf person’s imagery 
would indeed be meagre, were he, like me, unfamiliar with so many 
sounds which are common and practically unnoticed by most people. 
But in the ordinary affairs of life, are we incomplete and must we 
remain so, or is there some philosophical way out, such as you have 
found in your own dilemma? 

We can sympathize with each other, you who have heard fully and 
now hear no longer, and I who have never fully heard; but I wonder 
which lot is the happier one. For the delights of memory are often 
greater than the delights of actual experience: you have your world 
full of sounds to look back on; while I, who get along with less 
inconvenience perhaps, continually feel that I have missed some of 
the sweetness of life, which nothing can replace. 

Sincerely yours. 


Helping Pupils Too Much.—The Virginia Guide for Feb- 
ruary 4, 1917, makes these wise suggestions concerning the 
help it is desirable to give pupils in their school work : 

One very important question which the teacher must decide with 
reference to every pupil individually is to what extent he needs help. 
It is essential, of course, that every pupil be made to rely as far as 
possible upon his own resources, else his education does not progress 
in a satisfactory manner. His energies must be drawn out and devel- 
oped from day to day, and it is only thinking for himself and work- 
ing for himself that will unfold and strengthen the faculties of the 
mind. The athlete gains his strength and activity not by simply 
listening to lectures on physical culture, but by intelligent, methodical 
exercises of the muscles. The Alpine guide leads the way to the 
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mountain top and shows his followers how to get over the dangerous 
places, but the tourists with the aid of the alpenstock and the rope 
which joins them together, must do the climbing. So a class should be 
kept together as nearly as possible, all joined by a bond of general 
interest, but each one doing his individual work, with the teacher 
leading them all. And as the mountain climbers ascend cautiously, 
careful that each step is on a sure foundation, and stopping now and 
then for a resting spell, and to look over what is below them, so the 
class should proceed. Pupils should not be pushed aloag to. hur- 
riedly lest they grow tired and become discouraged. ‘‘ Make haste 
slowly’’ is an excellent motto to guide the teacher. 

The difficulties encountered in teaching the deaf so far exceed 
those which teachers of ordinary schools have to contend with that 
there is no such thing as a comparison of respective methods. What 
to hearing and speaking children is self-evident, needing no expla- 
nation on the part of the teacher, is often an enigma to deaf pupils, 
requiring careful solution. Just here, however, is the critical point. 
In trying to make things clear to the minds of our deaf pupils we 
are apt to do too much for them, thus encouraging overmuch depen- 
dence upon the teacher. If everything is made easy for them they 
will never learn to think, and analyze, and form opinions for them- 
selves. The tendency- with some teachers is to simplify the lan- 
guage of the text-books, and thus push the difficulties out of the way 
of the pupils. This is not the proper thing to do. They should be 
taught to meet difficulties and overcome them, with as little help on 
the part of the teacher as possible, else they will find insurmountable 
barriers in their way hereafter. They are to be educated not simply 
to understand childish language, but to read and understand the 
books and papers that other people read, and in order to accomplish 
this they must be made to work for themselves, and to work hard. 


Reports of Schools ——We have received the following re- 
ports of schools: Columbia Institution, Sixtieth Annual, 
1917; Gallaudet College, Fifty-fourth year, 1917—’18 ; Gro- 
ningen Institution, One hundred twenty-seventh year, 1917; 
Perkins Institution, Eighty-fifty Annual, 1917; Sarah 
Fuller Home, Twenty-ninth Annual, 1917; Vanersborg 
School, 1917-’18. 


“‘Mute Thirty-five Years, Suddenly Speaks Three Lan- 
guages.’’—Such were the startling headings that went the 
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rounds of the various newspapers of New York City dur- 
ing the first week in August last summer. Jossel Getzelo- 
witz, a native of Russia and deaf and dumb since the age 
of five, it was said, had both speech and hearing wonder- 
fully restored. For fifteen months, he had been an inmate 
of the Manhattan State Hospital on Ward’s Island, New 
York City. Here, one day, while ‘‘mumbling a prayer for 
liberation’’ from his affiiction, he was astounded at hearing 
the shrieks of other patients. Speech also came back to 
him. This, the papers reported, resulted in a recovery of 
mental balance, which effected his release from the hospital. 

Inquiry addressed to Dr. M. B. Hyman, Superintendent 
of the Manhattan State Hospital, disclosed the fact that 
the newspapers had distorted the case. When first taken 
to Ward’s Island, Getzelowitz remained mute and would 
not codperate in any test for hearing because of a peculiar 
kind of mental aberration and not because of any organic 
inability. Later, emerging from this peculiar mental state, 


he became more alert, and gradually began to talk again. 


THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF 


Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing Adult and the Deaf 
Bruhn Lip- Reading System 

2nd Edition By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of the Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, Boston, Mass. 

This book is for the instruction of lip-reading. It contains 30 
lessons, covering all the principal movements which are necessary 
for the lip-reader to know. The mirror practice on sounds is in- 
tended to take the place of definitions, thereby emphasizing the point 
wherein the Miiller-Walle Method varies from other methods, namely, 
movements which cannot be defined but must be seen. There are more 
than 3,000 carefully prepared and properly graded sentences planned 
for home use, but just as suitable for use in the classroom. Also 
stories and advanced exercises. Full cloth, 248 pages, octavo. 
Price $2.00. Address all orders to 

MARTHA E. BRUHN 


601 Pierce Bidg., Copley Sq. BOSTON, MASS. 
or to Volta Bureau, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH 


FOR PUPILS IN DEAF SCHOOLS BY J. W. JONES. 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades . . ..... . 50e 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades . . . . . 50e. 
Book III, for High-School Grades . . . 


They are especially adapted to cultivate the seine habit and 
language sense. 


Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


By Grace M. 

Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Coloradc. 
A first text-book in Geography written in simple language for young 
children and fully illustrated. 

Second and Enlarged Edition, single copy 75 cents; $7.90 per dozen. 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 
1723-1747 California St., 

Denver, Colorado, 


The Story of America for Young Americans 
Simply Told and Fully Illustrated. 
By Grace M. BEArriE 
Second Edition, Price $7.75 per dozen; Single copy, 75 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Hartford, Connecticut. 


WANTED 


Situation as instructor in printing by an A-1 all 
around printer, semi-mute, graduate of the Indiana 
School, 20 years at the printing business; high- 
class references. Address 


DIKE E. KERR, 
INDIANA 


Books for the Deaf 


LOUISE UPHAM 
Principal of Cresheim Hall, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 


The Beginner’s Book, new 


Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per dozen). 


The Question Book 
For Second-Year Classes.—Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per 


dozen). 


Language Drill Stories 
For Third-Year Classes.—Cloth, 70 cents ($7.50 per 
dozen). 


What People Do 


Short Lessons on the Trades and Occupations.—Cloth, 
70 cents ($7.50 per dozen). 


The above books are attractively illustrated in color 


Send orders direct to the author 


CRESHEIM HALL 
MT. AIRY PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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‘*FIRST LESSONS IN ENGLISH.’’ 


A course of systematic instruction in language, in five volumes, 
by C-ROLINE C. Sweet. Price, $4.80 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 

Books 1, 2, and 3 of the revised edition now on sale. Books 4 and 
5 in preparation. 


‘*‘STORY READER, NO. 1.’’ 


Sixty short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. 
HAMMOND. Price, $3.84 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


‘‘STORY READER, NO. 2.”’ 


Short stories prepared for young pupils, compiled by Ipa V. Ham- 
MOND. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘“‘STORIES FOR LANGUAGE STUDY.’’ 


Short stories for pupils in their third or fourth year at school, pre- 
pared by JANE B. KEuLoae. Price, $4.20 per dozen. Single copy 40c. 


TALKS AND STORIES.’’ 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five con- 
versations for practice in language, prepared by WM. G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


*“WORDS AND PHRASES.’’ 


Examples of correct English usage,‘by Wm. G. JENKINS, M. A. 
Price, $6.00 per dozen. Single copy, 60c. 


‘*BITS OF HISTORY.’’ 


One hundred stories ~:thered from United States History, com- 
piled by JoHn E. Crane, B. A. Price, $7.80 per dozen. Single 
copy, 70c. 


‘‘WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS,”’ 


by J. EVELYN WILLOUGHBY, Instructor in the Clarke School. Price, 
$4.20 per dozen. Single copy, 40c. 


‘*THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR YOUNG AMERICANS,’’ 


by Grace M. Beatriz, Instructor in the Colorado School. New 
Edition. Price, $7.75 per dozen. Single copy, 75c. 


‘*AN AID TO DICTIONARY STUDY IN GRAMMAR GRADES,’’ 


by CaTHERINE DuNN and Mary F. Gimxrson, Teachers in the 
Indianapolis Public Schools, assisted by AmELIA DeMorrs, Teacher 
in the Illinois State School for the Deaf. Price, 40 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Hartford, Conn. 
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tion offered by the government, though the instruction is 
free, the pension is raised to the maximum, and the travel- 
ling expenses are paid. Two classes have been formed at 
Fitzroy Square with trained teachers under Mr. Haycock’s 
direction, but up to October only six persons had been en- 
rolled in each. 

At the Sir Frederick Milner Hostel for Deafened Sol- 
diers, 20, Wilton Crescent, London, 8S. W., provision is 
made for the treatment of curable cases by aural surgeons, 
for the instruction of the incurable in lip-reading, for the 
teaching of trades, and for recreation. 

An article in the Indianapolis News says that negotia- 
tions are under way between Mr. R. O. Johnson, Superin- 
tendent of the Indiana School, and Dr. W. C. Gorgas, 
Surgeon-General of the United States Army, looking to- 
ward the establishment at the school of an institution for 
the rehabilitation of returned Indiana soldiers who have 
been made deaf by the war. We learn also that an appeal 
has been made to other American schools for the deaf by 
the Reconstruction Service of the Boston Industrial Union 
of the Deaf to organize units for similar service to deaf- 
ened soldiers and sailors. No doubt teachers of the deaf 
everywhere will be glad to do all they can to help in this 
direction ; moreover the proposed plan would have the ad- 
vantage of giving the soldiers and sailors the benefit of the 
industrial training of the school shops as well as the auricu- 
lar and lip-reading training of the schoolrooms. It seems 
to us, however, that there are serious objections to the plan 
of carrying on the rehabilitation of deafened soldiers and 
sailors in the same establishments with deaf children. 
Would it not be better to have the instruction given in con- 
nection with other rehabilitation work in suitable camps 
under military discipline? or, if it is absolutely necessary 
to call on schools for the deaf to do the work, to devote one 
well-equipped school exclusively to that purpose and pro- 
vide temporarily for the education of its deaf pupils in 
other schools? 
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The Cure of Hysterical Deafness—Much of the deafness 
occurring among soldiers and sailors seems to be of an hys- 
terical nature. The Popular Science Monthly says the sur- 
geons can often cure it by the following operation: 

The patient is given enough ether to excite him, then two small 
cuts are made behind his ear. A hammer is then banged on a sheet 
of iron, and, if the operation is successful, the patient jumps off the 
table with his hearing completely restored. Before the operation is 
made, the patient is encouraged to feel that he will be cured. 


The Road of Silence.—In the Atlantic Monthly for De- 
cember, 1917, Margaret Baldwin has a remarkably well- 
written article entitled ‘‘The Road of Silence,’’ in which 
the author relates some of the experiences of a person who 
became deaf in adult life, analyzes the effects produced 
upon the mind and spirit by the loss of hearing, and gives 
some excellent practical advice to the deaf. In the ‘‘Con- 
tributors’ Column’’ of the Atlantic for February, 1918, 
there is an interesting letter to the author, discussing the 
same subject briefly from the point of view of a person 
whose hearing became seriously impaired in early child- 
hood. We quote from the latter: 

To You WHo Wrote THE RoapD or SILENCE: 

Since reading your penetrating words in the Atlantic, I find it im- 
possible to forget them or the thoughts they aroused. Your analysis 
of the psychic state of the deaf speaks—does it not?—only of those 
who, like yourself, enjoyed normal hearing for some period of time. 
What would you say of those of us who have always, or practically 
so, been without the full aid of this important sense? In early child- 
hood an illness left me with impaired hearing. Since then, I have 
known sounds, but they have been the grosser and more obvious 
ones. When you speak of the soft fall of snow on the window-pane, 
or the hum of a mosquito, I have no image in my mind, for they are 
sounds which I have never known. All those delicate ones which as 
you say minister mainly to the spirit, I have always been without. I 
have heard others say, ‘‘ Listen to the note of that thrush,’’ and have 
tried to reflect their enjoyment, so as not to protrude the fact that I 
do not hear what they hear. 

I feel that I can ask you, what I could not ask a person who has 
never known deafness, whether we who have been thus cut off all our 
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lives from the subtler sounds, are spiritually incomplete, lacking the 
stimulus which these experiences would bring? Is this partial de- 
pression, or negativeness, a real spiritual lack which can never be 
made up? You have these experiences to look back on, as a part of 
your life in the past, and so truly, as long as memory lasts, a part 
of you. But we, who are sometimes not conscious of what we miss 
until those around us refer to some delicate sound which they hear 
or have heard, are we less complete in our inner selves than they? Or 
is it possible that we, through being shut off from the minor sounds 
and events, delve more deeply into the spiritual content of those we 
are aware of, just as a student, who concentrating his mind on his 
task to the exclusion of all outside affairs, finds the secrets of wisdom 
far more than the one who is continually distracted by his surround- 
ings. 

It is true that, if one is to be a writer, he needs the power of 
conveying his ideas through suggestion. The deaf person’s imagery 
would indeed be meagye, were he, like me, unfamiliar with so many 
sounds which are common and practically unnoticed by most people. 
But in the ordinary affairs of life, are we incomplete and must we 
remain so, or is there some philosophical way out, such as you have 
found in your own dilemma? 

We can sympathize with each other, you who have heard fully and 
now hear no longer, and I who have never fully heard; but I wonder 
which lot is the happier one. For the delights of memory are often 
greater than the delights of actual experience: you have your world 
full of sounds to look back on; while I, who get along with less 
inconvenience perhaps, continually feel that I have missed some of 
the sweetness of life, which nothing can replace. 

Sincerely yours. 


Helping Pupils Too Much.—The Virginia Guide for Feb- 
ruary 4, 1917, makes these wise suggestions concerning the 
help it is desirable to give pupils in their school work : 


One very important question which the teacher must decide with 
reference to every pupil individually is to what extent he needs help. 
It is essential, of course, that every pupil be made to rely as far as 
possible upon his own resources, else his education does not progress 
in a satisfactory manner. His energies must be drawn out and devel- 
oped from day to day, and it is only thinking for himself and work- 
ing for himself that will unfold and strengthen the faculties of the 
mind. The athlete gains his strength and activity not by simply 
listening to lectures on physical culture, but by intelligent, methodical 
exercises of the muscles. The Alpine guide leads the way to the 
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mountain top and shows his followers how to get over the dangerous 
places, but the tourists with the aid of the alpenstock and the rope 
which joins them together, must do the climbing. So a class should be 
kept together as nearly as possible, all joined by a bond of general 
interest, but each one doing his individual work, with the teacher 
leading them all. And as the mountain climbers ascend cautiously, 
careful that each step is on a sure foundation, and stopping now and 
then for a resting spell, and to look over what is below them, so the 
class should proceed. Pupils should not be pushed aloig to. hur- 
riedly lest they grow tired and become discouraged. ‘‘Make haste 
slowly’’ is an excellent motto to guide the teacher. 

The difficulties: encountered in teaching the deaf so far exceed 
those which teachers of ordinary schools have to contend with that 
there is no such thing as a comparison of respective methods. What 
to hearing and speaking children is self-evident, needing no expla- 
nation on the part of the teacher, is often an enigma to deaf pupils, 
requiring careful solution. Just here, however, is the critical point. 
In trying to make things clear to the minds of our deaf pupils we 
are apt to do too much for them, thus encouraging overmuch depen- 
dence upon the teacher. If everything is made easy for them they 
will never learn to think, and analyze, and form opinions for them- 
selves. The tendency with some teachers is to simplify the lan- 
guage of the text-books, and thus push the difficulties out of the way 
of the pupils. This is not the proper thing to do. They should be 
taught to meet difficulties and overcome them, with as little help on 
the part of the teacher as possible, else they will find insurmountable 
barriers in their way hereafter. They are to be educated not simply 
to understand childish language, but to read and understand the 
books and papers that other people read, and in order to accomplish 
this they must be made to work for themselves, and to work hard. 


Reports of Schools —We have received the following re- 
ports of schools: Columbia Institution, Sixtieth Annual, 
1917; Gallaudet College, Fifty-fourth year, 1917-—’18 ; Gro- 
ningen Institution, One hundred twenty-seventh year, 1917; 
Perkins Institution, Eighty-fifty Annual, 1917; Sarah 
Fuller Home, Twenty-ninth Annual, 1917; Vanersborg 
School, 1917-’18. 


‘‘Mute Thirty-five Years, Suddenly Speaks Three Lan- 
guages.’’—Such were the startling headings that went the 
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rounds of the various newspapers of New York City dur- 
ing the first week in August last summer. Jossel Getzelo- 
witz, a native of Russia and deaf and dumb since the age 
of five, it was said, had both speech and hearing wonder- 
fully restored. For fifteen months, he had been an inmate 
of the Manhattan State Hospital on Ward’s Island, New 
York City. Here, one day, while ‘‘mumbling a prayer for 
liberation’’ from his affiiction, he was astounded at hearing 
the shrieks of other patients. Speech also came back to 
him. This, the papers reported, resulted in a recovery of 
mental balance, which effected his release from the hospital. 

Inquiry addressed to Dr. M. B. Hyman, Superintendent 
of the Manhattan State Hospital, disclosed the fact that 
the newspapers had distorted the case. When first taken 
to Ward’s Island, Getzelowitz remained mute and would 
not codperate in any test for hearing because of a peculiar 
kind of mental aberration and not because of any organic 
inability. Later, emerging from this peculiar mental state, 


he became more alert, and gradually began to talk again. 
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THE MULLER-WALLE METHOD OF 


Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing Adult and the Deaf 
Bruhn Lip- Reading System 

2nd Edition By MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Principal of the Miiller-Walle School of Lip-Reading, Boston, Mass. 

This book is for the instruction of lip-reading. It contains 30 
lessons, covering all the principal movements which are necessary 
for the lip-reader to know. The mirror practice on sounds is in- 
tended to take the place of definitions, thereby emphasizing the point 
wherein the Miiller-Walle Method varies from other methods, namely, 
movements which cannot be defined but must be seen. There are more 
than 3,000 carefully prepared and properly graded sentences planned 
for home use, but just as suitable for use in the classroom. Also 
stories and advanced exercises. Full cloth, 248 pages, octavo. 
Price $2.00. Address all orders to 

MARTHA E. BRUHN 

601 Pierce Bidg., Copley Sq. BOSTON, MASS. 
or to Volta Bureau, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A COURSE IN ENGLISH 


FOR PUPILS IN DEAF SCHOOLS BY J. W. JONES. 


Book I, for Upper Primary Grades . . ..... . 5Oe 
Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades . . . . . 50e. 
Book III, for High-School Grades . . 60e. 


They are especially adapted to eultieate the sending habit and 
language sense. 
Published by the State School for the Deaf, Columbus, Ohio. 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY 


By Grace M. Bgartiz, 
Instructor in the School for the Deaf, Colorado Springs, Colorade. 


A first text-book in Geography written in simple language for young 
children and fully illustrated. 


Second and Enlarged Edition, single copy 75 cents; $7.90 per dozen. 
THE SMITH-BROOKS PRINTING COMPANY, 
1723-1747 California St., 

Denver, Colorado. 


The Story of America for Young Americans 
Simply Told and Fully Illustrated. 
By Grace M. Beattie 


Second Edition, Price $7.75 per dozen; Single copy, 75 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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